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TO WILLIAM BOSVILLE, ESQ. 


Devr Sin; 

Few things have given me greater 
jeasure than to hear, that you resisted 
the mandates of the venal crew, on the 
night of what they called a day of Ju- 
ie, and, in spite of the yells of their 
jrenched mob, consisting chiefly of Jews 
od foreigners, refused to be guilty of that 
jasest of all acts, namely, the exhibiting of 
signs of joy while (being a true friend to 
your country) sorrow and shame were at 
the bottom of your heart. Yes, it would, 
indeed, have been a cruel mortification to 
hear, that, from any motive whatever, and 


especially from the beggarly motive of 


saving afew pounds in glass, you, who, 
perhaps, of all men living prove by your 
practice, that you best know the real use 
money, and whose abhorrence of hy- 
bocrisy is proverbial amongst all those 
‘io have the honour to know you; it 
would, indeed, have been a cruel mortifi- 
caion to hear, that you should, on any 
account that can be named or thought of, 


| Dave been induced to give the proceedings 


of that day the semblance of your approba- 
ton; and, I must confess, that, of all the 
‘unierous proofs of good sense, independ- 
“ue of mind, public spirit, and a contempt 
of hypocrisy, which have appeared upon 
‘s eccasion, none has given me so mach 
“tuslaction as to hear that your hospitable 
rere: became an object of the violence 
, ‘herd, whose attachment and whose 
rn a had been purchased with offal from 
a es and with dregs from the 
a Me fill whose bellies and to turn 
rn: rams a robbery had been com- 
ted upon the dogs and the hogs. 

te ay sentiments, relative to the keep- 
Wy: ubilee upon account of the king’s 
rin entered on the fiftieth year of his 
Ne pe are, through the pages of the 
thes = ae putin possession. Here, 
cheers oe shall content myself with a few 
eal eur upon the manner of the cele- 
cidente’ : id on certain remarkable in- 
aw Which ought, while they are fresh 

“ur Memory, to be put-upon record, 





Pore. 
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And, first, pray notice the trick, resorted 
to, in order to excite a shouting, and other 
signs of joy amongst the people. You will 
remember, that, when any one, no matter 
whom, or upon what ground, has stood 
forward in defence of popular rights and 
privileges, though those rights and privi- 
leges are clearly established by the con- 
stitution, such person has, by those who 
have now called for a Jubilee, always 
been represented as a courter of the mob ; 
as appealing to the passions of the people, 
and not to their reason; as a demagogoe, 
whose object it was to seduce the ignorant 
crowd by flattering their vanity, and fill- 
ing their heads with false notions of their 
own importance. Well, now, then, let 
these high-minded gentlemen, who have 
talked so prettily against flattering the mob 
into an adoption of one’s views; let them 
tell us, what, if it be base to flatter the 
mob intoan approbation of one’s doctrines 5 
if that be an act of baseness; if it be an 
act of baseness to obtain the plaudits of 
the common people by the means of words; 
if that be an act of baseness, let them tell 
us how we shall characterize the conduct 
of those, who have purchased, actually bare 
gained for and bought, the shouts of the 
half-starved people, not with flattery, not 
with empty words, but with food and 
drink ; who have clubbed their pounds for 
the purpose of bribing those, who wanted a 
meal, to put up shouts of joy for the pros- 

ity, in which they have lived, and are 
still living. Really the story you told me, 
during our journey from Honiton, about 
the fellows whom you saw in Morocco, 
hardly comes upto this. The Jews, Con- 
tractors, Pensioners without services, Sine- 
cure Placemen, Nabobs, and the rest of the 
tribe, who setthe Jubilee on foot, and whom, 
to prevent repetition, we may as well call 
the Jubilee crew: These people have the 
impudence to pretend, that it was proper 
for the people to rejoice on the 25th of 
October, because they were in the enjoy- 
ment of prosperity; but, you perceive that 
they were not content to leave this pros- 
perity to produce the wished-for shouts, 
If 4 people felt themselves so happy ; if 
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they had enjoyed, and were enjoying, such 
prosperity as to call for a Jubilee, they would, 
of course, rejoice, they would sing and 
dance and shout, without being fed and 
drenched by way ol hire to sing, dance, 
and shout. Of the particular time the 
mass of the people might, indeed, be ig- 
norant; but, then, it was easy to mjorm 
them of that; and, if they felt an incli- 
nation to rejoice, they would, of course, 
have rejoiced. But, the hypocrites knew 
the situation of the people too well to ex- 
pect them to put up voluntary shouts of 
joy; and, therefore, they, as the least of 
two evils, resolved upon purchasing those 
shouts; so that, as the thing now stands, 
those, to whom the gift of a single meal 
of food and drink was an object worth so- 
licitation; aye, these very wretches are 
said to have shouted for joy on account of 
the prosperity they have enjoyed and are still 
enjoying. As to the people of England, pro- 
perly so called, the Jubilee crew knew very 
weil that it was useless to appeal to them, 
They, therefore, addressed themselves to 
the twelve hundred thousand miserable crea- 
tures, called paupers; to these they ten- 
dered their offal and their dirty drink; to 
these they tendered that rarity, that lux- 
ury, a belly-full; and, it is to the shouts 
of these poor creatures, thus purchased, 
that they bid us refer for a knowledge of 
the public sentiment. . Sentiment, indeed! 
Aye, if, like Congreve’s soldier, their 
brains he in their belly, these wretched 
beings may, upon this occasion, be said 
to have given utterance to their sentiments. 
‘Falk of Paine’s sedweing the ignorant ! 
What did he give then in exchange for 
their plaudits? Menof honest minds count 
it very base to purchase, at an election or 
elsewhere, the shouts of these who are 
willing to sell them for food and drink ; 
but, the case of the Jubilee has this aggra- 
vated circumstance belonging to it, that 
the poor wretches necessarily expose them- 
selves to the charge of falshood and hy- 
pocrisy. The man, who shouts at an 
election, muy, by bare possibility, be sin- 
cere, and may utter well-merited praise. 
Bat, the creature, who ts in want of a meal; 
for, observe, the Jubilee subscriptions were 
for the purpose of feeding the poor ; the re- 
ceiver, the feaster, the convipe, must, to en- 
title him to a seat at the festive board, be in 
want of a meal; and, this wretch, whose 
very presence upon the occasion implies 
that he lives a life of almost starvation, 
shouts for joy for the prosperity he has en- 


e Joyed and is still enjoying. ‘There have, 
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of late years, so many things taken ploc., 
degrading to the character of this county, 
that one cannot say, without much tine 
for reflection, which of them is the jpop: 
so ; but, the /east so, certainly is not this 
subscription,(from the purses of those who. 
in one way or another, live upon the taxes ) 
for the purpose; for the openly avowed 
purpose, of giving the peeple a meal of vic. 
tuals and drink; and, as if it were a syb. 
ject of great national pride, our hireling 
prints announce to the world, that Eng- 
lishmen have, for once, for once in th) 
long reign, had a belly full. What « 
subject for national exultation! And, as if 
this did not render the mixture of folly 
and baseness complete, these same prints, 
and also the crew by whom they are paid, 
are continually reminding us of our happy 
state, compared to that of the people of other 
countries. Nay, one of the specific topics 
of rejoicing is, that we are much more 
happy than other nations are; and yet, in 
the very same breath, we proclaim, that 
there are thousands and. hundreds of 


thousands of our countrymen, who are in | 


want of 2 meal; to whom the gift of a 
single meal of victuals is an object oi 
importance ;_ with whom. to have had 
a belly-fuli will become a memorui« 
epoch. . 
Upon an occasion like the Jubilee, | 
would have been strange indeed, 1! any 
one of the pensioned rhyme-makers, aim 
still more strange if that indefatigable 
grinder of doggerel, Mr. Frrzcerat, had 
been silent. ‘The staff, which has, within 
these three weeks, been poured, I had 
almost said puked, out upon the public, ilk 
the form of verse, upon the. subject of the 
Jubilee, would add to. the disgrace of any 
nation upon earth, England only & 
cepted. The song of « God.save the King, 
that piece of clumsy and stupid flattery: 
without one poetical thought or elegat 
expression, has, I perceive, been sung im 
many of the churches, whose congree 
tions have, in this respect, become ti 
rivals of the Covent Garden row. But, 
the pieces, written for the occasion ol 
the Jubilee, are infinitely more ile 
more gross, and, if possible, more oA 
than that song : and, in no other =~ 
upon earth would there have beed | ae 
men so shameless as to give them circt a 
tion in print. I have, Lcneet », MOLIC 
these effusions of stupidity. and om 
ness only for the purpose of, shew 





the falschood of a part of one of 
1 am desirous. of exposing that. falsehow’ 
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645) 
neequse it relates to a fact of some po- 
itical importance, and with respect to 
which great pains bave been taken to 
mislead, deceive, and abuse that part of 
the people, who are not, and cannot be 
expected to be, well-informed upon such 
natters. ——Lo those who were the pro- 
nosers of the Jubilee, the question was 
oot: “ What has been done, during this 
« Jong reign, in favour of the freedom of the 
«neople ®’ It was easy to point out how 
much had been done against that freedom ; 
and, after long consultation, the advocates 
for the Jubilee discovered, that, during the 
present reign, that Act was passed, which 
“sendered the Jupe6es independent of 
“thecrown.” It would be easy to shew, 
that the crown can, at all times, bestow, 
by promotion at least, great favours upon 
uy of the Judges, nor, if every thing else 
be right, especially if the people be fairly 
aad fully represented in parliament, do 
| think that, if it could be done, such 
power ought to be taken from the king. 
But, the thing, alluded to, is of a very 
dillerent nature indeed. The Judges 
formerly held their places during the plea- 
we of the king; that is to say, he could, 
at any time, without cause assigned, put 
ay one of them out of his place, in the 
sume manner as an officer of the army. 
Now the king cannot do that; for, by an 
express statute, the Judges hold their 
places during good behaviour, and of that 
geod behaviour the king is not the sole 
dee. In short, a Judge cannot now be 
‘splaced, unless upon proof, and very 
‘atistactory proof, too, of his having been 
suity of that which renders him wun- 
worthy of his high and important station, 
and upon the address of both Houses 
' parliament, This wasa great thing 
tone in favoug of the real liberty of the 
People ; a very great thing indeed ; and 
‘cordingly, the pensioned poet, Firzée- 
MLD, thus revives the memory of it in 
his One for the Royal Jubilee,’ published 
“he Morning Chronicle of the 26th of 
‘Coder, and hawked about the streets of 
London on the day before. 

“4 The upright Jadges of the Land, 

f we Worldly Influence free, 

1 ere made by his benign Command ; 

: ' The surest Pledge of Liberty ! 
< oe Act alone endears his Name, 

“eyond the Pride of Cressy’s fame ! 


’. By this our Rights are made secare, 
And the deep Spring of Justiee pare !” 





lest this should not’ be cleafly “compre- 


hended by every reader, the poet has 
tio» acre, abe Rowe coplabaelon 
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« The first act of his present Majesty's 
“ reign was, to render the Judges independent 
« of the crown.’——-—Now, the whole of 
this, poetry as well as prose, is an wunixed 
falsehood ; and, seeing that it must have 
been written for the purpose of deceiving 
the people, and, of course, of answering 
a bad end, it is what Patey denomi- 
nates © A LIE,’ There is not a word of 
truth init from the beginning to the end ; 
itis as false as it would be to say, that 
the king came down from Heaven in a 
coach, drawn by eight cream-coloured 
horses. It is, in short, a downright lie, 
and nothing can make it either more or 
less. The Act in question was that 
famous act of parliament, commonly 
called the Act or Serrrement, and this 
act was passed in the 12th and 13th 
year of the reign of King Wituiam HI, 
and in the year 1700, a hundred and 
nine years ago, before any of the family 
of Brunswick came to the throne of 
this kingdom. The twenty third act; 
passed in the reign of the present king, 
made a provision about the Judges’ com- 
missions in case of the death of a king; 
because, upon such occasions, all com- 
missions granted by the king dies with 
him, and must be renewed by his suc- 
cessor, or else they cease. The com- 
missions of the Judges had, without an 
exception, been renewed by all the suc- 
ceeding sovereigns from William III. to 
George IL}; but, in order to put the 
matter at rest for ever, it was’ enacted, at 
the time referred to, that, at the death ofa 
king, the commissions of the Judges should 
not necd renewing. That was all. This 
king gave up not one fraction of hs power ; 
an act. was passed that took away the 
bare possibility of an exercise of a little 
kingly power; but, it took that, not 
from this king, but from Ais successor, In- 
deed, it is notorious, that this act of par- 
liament. had nothing at all to do in ren- 
dering the Judges independent of the 
crown ; and, of course, that the whole 
of poet Fitzgerald’s assertion, prose and 
verse, is a gross falsehood, intended to 
impose upon that part of the people, who 
cafinot ‘be expected to have an intimate 
acquaintance with such matters. Has 
it never struck you, as a matter of wonder, 
how these déceivers, these political im- 
tors, can look one another in the face P 
€ is Voltaire, I believe, who observes, 
that he wonders how two monks can. 
ss one anothér in the street without 
ting out intolaughter. But, many of 
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the mohks are themselves the dupes. of 
the imposture which they assist in sup- 
porting; whereas our political impostors 
cannot possibly be ignorant upon the sub- 
ject of the deceptions they practise. 
That they should write and print and 
circulate barefaced falsehoods 1s not won- 
derful; that, when these falsehoods are 
detected and exposed, they should again 
publish them as admitted truths ; that 
they should be base enough to rely for 
success upon the ignorance of those 
amongst whom their falsehoods are in- 
tended to circulate ; that every one of 
these impostors should do all this is by 
no means wonderful ; but, really, how 
any two or more of them can meet, look 
one another in the face, and even hold 
council as to the best means of effecting 
their purposes, is wonderful even to me, 
who have so long been in the habit of 
examining their conduct, and exposing 
their detestable manoeuvres. Only think 
of the state of mind, into which they must 
have fallen before they could meet and 
deliberate upon the lie most likely to suc- 
ceed, and upon the means of circulation 
most cheap and extensive. Only think 
of that. When you have thought of it, 

am sure you will be satisfied, that the 
human mind can conceive nothing too 
base for such men to attempt. The 
wretched poetaster, who has led me into 
these remarks, would have performed but 
half his task, if he had not preferred the 
charge of disloyalty against all those who 
refused to join in the act of hypocrisy 


which he was celebrating. Accordingly 
he says: 





“* If there’s a Trailer in the land: 

** Who will not raise for George his hand ; 
** Whose heart malignant grieves to see 

** Ali England rise in Jubilee ! 

* Let the deiested Monster find, 

** Some cavern blacker than his mind ! 

“* There let him waste his life away, 

“ Nor with his presence blast this day.” 


So, you see, that you, who refused to put 
a single candle in your windows, and, of 
course, who did not “ raise your hand for 
George,’” on that day, are, according to 
this pensioned poetaster, a “ traitor” and a 
« deiested monster ;’ and this wretch, whose 
very bread comes, in part, out of your 
estates, has the impudence to send you to 
waste your life away in some black and 
dismal cavern, Verily, if your heart were 
no truer to your country than the heart of 
this impudent pensioner, you would, when 
you saw yourself thus insulted by those 
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whom the government compels you to feed, 

care very little indeed what happened, o; 

whose authority prevailed, so that yoy 

could but obtain vengeance upon those. 

from whom such insolence proceeded ,—_ 

The « Ode,” as it is called, upon which | 

have been offering you some remarks, was, 

it seems, recited at a dinner of the Me. 

chants and Bankers of London, at whose 

dinner, many of the ministers, and of the 

leading men of both factions, attended, 

It is said, too, that the Ode was received 

with universal approbatzon. Let the world 

judge, then, of the character of those, who 

could bestow their approbation, Fiasr, 

upon so vile and gross a falsehood as that 

which I have noticed above ; and, Sgconp- 

LY, upon an assertion, according to which 

every man, who disapproved of the Jubi- 

lee, was a “ traiior”’ and a “ detested mon- 

« ster.’ The persons, present upon this 

occasion, knew well not only that the mea- 

sure of holding a Jubilee had been dis 

tinctly disapproved of by many persons at 

public meetings, held even in the city of 
London ; not only did they know this full 

well, but they knew also, that, im the whole 

kingdom, there were not, in all likelihood, 
one hundred men of sense, who did not, in 
their hearts, decidedly disapprove of the 
thing; that there was scarcely one, who 
took any active part in promoting it, who 
was not actuated by some selfish motive; 
that the shouts put up by the rabble, were 
actually bought with bread, meat, beer, 
and gin; and, in short, that the whole thing 
was invented purely with a view of revit- 
ing, or exciting, if possible, a set of feel- 
ings in the popular breast, which feelings 
might serve as a counterpoise to other feelings, 
excited by recent events and disclosures, and 
which latter feelings were, it was percel¥- 
ed, making their way deep jnto the minds 
of even the least informed pait of the peo 
ple. The Jubilee men at Merchant +4) 
lur’s Hall knew all this very well, at te 
moment that they were cheering the pe? 
sioned poetaster’s charge of éreason agelst 
such men as Mr. Waithman and you—— 
At first sight, it appears strange, that, nn 
it is their business to make the world, a” 

especially the Emperor Napoleon, wyatt 
that the nation is unanimous on their 5" : 
they should let any thing drop, whic 

amounts to a confession, that there #* 
people, who think differently from ¥M 
selves, and, in fact, who, as you ® 
very anxiously desire to see them oe 
down., One would suppose, that they 
would take all possible pains 0 
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not love themaselves much better than their 
cuse. Regular mole-catchers will never 
catch in breeding-time ; and rat-catchers of 
eminence hold it to be a pity to kill females 
with young. For reasons similar to those 
\ which these regular tradesmen are 
stuated, and which are too obvious to be 
poiuted out, the Jubilee crew, the regular- 
‘raders in Anti-Jacobinism and loyalty, 
take special care to losé no opportunity 
chat otters itself of inculcating a belief, 
that there are jacobins and traitors in the 
country. It is true, that in whatever de- 
cree they are believed, they give encou- 
rgement to the foreign enemy; but, 
though they do not wish to assist that 
enemy, because it is not to be believed that 
ie, if he became master of the country, 
would give them so much for doing nothing as 
they now get; though they do not wish to 
assist that enemy, they wish to live upon 
the public; and it is upon the ground that 
the king has enemies at home, and upon 
that ground alone, that they can pretend 
to any merit in being his “ friends,” or, in- 
ited, that they can justify the use of that 
appellauion. How often has it been thus, 
aud how many thrones have been over- 
tuned, in great part, at least, from this 
cause! It is in courts and governments as 
in private life: is there a base insinuating 
snave, who, for his own selfish purposes, 
wishes to be thought the friend of a man 
capable of doing him service; the first 
‘ung he does is to make that man believe 
tat he has enemies. The persons, thus 
‘usrepresented, in consequence of being 
‘ousidered and treated as enemies, do, in 
uuié, become enemies in reality ; and, as 
‘icy have justice on their side, it is ten to 
‘ne, that, in the end, they triumph, and 
‘at he who has been flattered into an 
‘use of his power experiences the morti- 
‘cation, or the @etual punishment, due to 
“ls folly and his injustice. How often, in 
«| ranks of life, public and private, have 
*e seen this verified ! 
_ Without supposing the Jubilee crew to 
‘ave been actuated by motives of this 
ish description, it is quite impossible to 
“count for their placard respecting me, 
ae at Charing Cross, on the day of 
ubilee, and of which the SraTEsMAN 
m ‘s-paper gives the following account : 
~~‘ An ineffectual attempt to produce 
, Hot was made at Charing Cross, where 
_ about four o’elock in the afternoon, a 
t tear a a sailor’s jacket, mounting on 
before King Charles, affixed 
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« the following words:— 

«“ MAY GOD 

«« disperse 
« The Votaries of 

« COBBETT 

« As the Clouds 

« Of this day.” 
« But, although the miscreant strained his 
* throat till he was hoarse with huzzaing, 
“ he could not get a solitary individual to goin 
“ him in this incitement to riot and blood- 
« shed, and the spectators treated the at- 
« tempt with the scorn which it deserved.”’ 
Now, to be sure, if those who, wehout 
doubt, caused this placard to be put up, 
and nobody will be at a loss to know who 
they are; if these people had not been (ull 
as much fools as knaves, or rather more ; 
ifknavery, when it overshoots itself, did 
not always become folly, and if this had 
not been the case in the present instance, 
these people. never would have done a 
thing like this, which was, in fact, in terms 
the most distinct, in a manner the most 
impressive, in a place proverbially the 
most public, and on an occasion the most 
memorable, to proclaim. .... what? 
Why, in the first place, that there were, 





at least, some persons, who disapproved of 


the Jubilee ; but, in the next place, it was 
to proclaim, that I, the man whom they 
are known to hate, and whom they aflect 
to contemn, has, in the country .. . what? 
Not readers; no, nor merely partizans, as 
soine others have; not merely these, but 
that I have VOTARIES; that is to say, 
that Iam aman, who is almost, if not quite, 
worshipped, by a part, at least, of the peo- 
ple of England, and that, too, just after 
not less than fifty thousand pounds is well 
known to have been expended for the pur- 
pose of circulating, gratis, publication upon 
the back of publication, and each teeanng 
with the most atrocious falsehoods, the 
sole object of which publications was to 
put me down. Oh! these men, though 
precious knaves, are certainly less of knaves 
than of fools, or they never would have 
given me and the public this irrefragable 
proof of my baving triumphed over them, 
aided by all the numerous herds of venal 
scribes. 
“* Hated by fools, and fools to hate: 
‘« Be that my motto, that my fate.” 

The Editors of the hireling prints, al- 
beit not amongst the Solomons of the age, 
have, as far as I have been able to aseer- 
tain the fact, taken not the smallest notice 
of this famous placard, though it was hung 
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upon the horse’s mouth or neck, though 
every letter was, at least, three inches 
high, and though thousands and tens of 
thousands flocked to see it, and were con- 
tinually flocking thither, till those who 
ordered it to be put up, thought proper to 
order it to be taken down, i the night. 
These hireling Editors, though no conju- 
rors, could perceive, that this placard gave 
the lie direct to all their assertions about 
my being @ person of no consequence; a 

rson whose opinions and exhortations 
had no weight in the country; it would, 
with them, have been an act of political 
suicide to state, that, upon the day of the 
Jubilee, one of the acts of piety, perform- 
ed by those who call themselves the 
friends of the king, was to pray to God to 
disperse my Votarics, clearly implying, 
that the number of them was so-great as to 
be not a little formidable. No: the hire- 
ling Editors could not bring themselves 
to give the history of the Charing-Cross 
placard: they were not such shocking 
fools as he who sent a man, in a sailer’s 
jacket, to put it up; and to fasten it, too, 
to the horse bearing the statue of a king, 
whom Englishmen beheaded as a traitor, 
upon a charge of having been guilty of a 
violation of their rights. The eflect of 
this placard is worthy of being recorded. 
Some persons, amongst the many thou- 
sands, who composed the continually shift- 
ing crowd of gazers at the placard, asked a 
very worthy friend of ours, who lives near 
the spot, what the thing meant, and 
who “ Copsetr”’ was; to which he an- 
swered, that Mr. Cobbett was a gentle- 
man, who wished to see sinecure places 
and unmerited pensions abolished, who 
wanted all peculators and public-robbers 
to be punished, and by such means to 
lessen the taxes and give the people ep- 
couragement to fight for their country. 
This ran, of course, from one to another ; 
and, it is no wonder, that, on the fourth 
might after it was put up, the stupid wretch 
(he is the most vain and stupid in Chris- 
tendom) who had ordered it to be hoisted, 
found somebody to beat into his addled 
brains the prudent measure of taking it 
down. The best of itis, that, while 
these senseless creatures are plotting and 
conspiring against me, and are scrat hing 
their empty skulls for inventions whereby 
to injare, or, at least, annoy me, i am 
leading a life the most pleasant and undis- 
turbed that can be conceived; and, it 
really is not unworthy of remark, that 
while the corrupt and vena herd, who 
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| waste so much time and money in ¢\y 
hope of tormenting me; while these peo. 
ple were engaged in the contriving an 
preparing and playing off their placard 
trick amidst the bustle and uproar of the 


in Tom Thumb; while they were so en. 
gaged, I was walking over a very beautify) 
farm and pleasure grounds, the hospitable 
occupiers of which are just as great de. 
spisers of hypocrisy as you yourself are: 
and, it is quite curious, that, at the very 
moment when, as it appears from the 
news-papers, the placard was hoisted, and 
the disguised and hired ruffian, with 
hoarse throat and straining eye-balls, was 
endeavouring to raise a mob against me, 
in London, T ties in a farm yard in Berk- 
shire, taking and noting down the dimen- 
sions of a sheep-crib. 

Suffer me, now, by way of conclusion, 
to notice, in as brief a manner as possible, 
a few more facts, relating to this subject 
of the Jubilee, which I look upon as being 
of very great political importance, it hav- 
ing, unquestionably, been intended (by 
those who set it on foot) to answer the 
double purpose of diverting the minds o 
the public from the terrible calamities and 
disgrace in Holland and Spain, and, as ! 
before observed, to revive, or excite, @ 
set of popular feelings, calculated to cowt- 
teract the popular feelings, which have been 
excited by recent exposures, and by the buy 
and increasing WHISPERS, to which those 
exposures have led. The thing was nat 
badly imagined. The inventor is entitled 
to some praise for his cunning; for that 
low cunning, which it was quite happy 
select for the occasion. Bat, for all ts, 
the thing has failed as to both its objects 
nor, is it necessary for me to say, that it 
is now too late for any such scheme.—— 
Of the facts, which it is right, that the 
world should know, and that we should 
remember, the following are a few only; 
namely ; That, im several of te 
churches, the old battered song of “ Got- 
save-the-king’’ was sung, and, ‘particu'al 
public mention is made of this iaving be 
done in the church at Brighthelmstone , 
which puts one in mind of a saying” 
Jolin Wesley, who, when he set one vf bl 
hymns to the tune of a jovial sone oper" 
ed, that he did not see why the Dev! 








shouid have all the pretty tunes to =~ 
self ; That the illumination 10 aes 


though a drenched rabbled parac ot 
of the large streets, was not a: ah na 
so geveral, or so dright, as te any 








« gubilry,’ as Noopue or Doopie calls it, | 
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on oceasion of a naval victory, a fact 
very much to the honour of the people 
of the metropolis ; That very few peo- 
ole iluminated at all, any farther than to 
cuard against stones and brick bats from 
tne belly-filled rabble ; and, that, in fact, 
the ilumination, as far as good-will went, 
years to have been confined to the Easi- 
» House, the Bank of Threadneedle 
Sreet, the Post-Ofice, and the several 
creat Houses of Taxation, the Public Offices 
») White Hall and Downing Street, the se- 
scral Offices of the Salaried Magistrates and 
Tisct-takers, the Gambling Houses, the Quack 
Vevicine Shops, and certain other Houses of 
“, which Ido not ta&ink it necessary 
more particularly to point out ; That, 
inthe country, not a soul, except those, 
who, inone way or another, live upon the 
pnblic, made the smallest stir; but that the 
belly-filled rabble were every where in 
spirits, and, at Winchester in parti- 
cular, seemed extremely grateful to his 
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we 


Jesty for having lived long enough to 
eceasion them one hearty meal in their 
lives. ——The transparencies at a place 
called «© The Yellow Fever Remedy Ware- 
exhibited the following :—— 
“ Besides the Star and Anchor?(which are 
“usually laminated on days of rejoicing), 
“the letters G. R. displayed by an im- 
“mense number of variegated lamps, and 
“a very beautiful Transparency, in the 


. ” 
“ j 
NOUS 


entre of which was a Portrait of his | 


“Majesty, surrounded by Hearts, in each 
“of which was written Joy; and in other 
“parts of the “Tyansparency was written 
a letters of gold) The Fiftieth Year of 
“the Reign of George the Third—a real 
l'atriot—the best of _Kings—and the only 
virtuous Sovereign in Europe. Every 
‘Heart is filled with joy, for thy long 
Reign, O King !’”’”——That was pretty 
well, | think, for a vender of quack-medt- 
cmes; but he was surpassed by one of 
‘he venal poetasters, who expressed him- 
self thus: 
The Sun rules the day—the Moon rules the night, 
_ the King roles the. Land—by the very same right ; 
* His lawful succession—just Heaven will secure, 
As long as the Sun and the Moon shall endure.”’ 
The Morning Chronicle gives this, as a 
‘pecimcn of the adulation and of the blas- 
Plemy of the day; and, as such, I preserve 
'.—-All the swarm of dependents in and 
about Kew and Wrwpsor seem td have put 
themselves in motion. It is said, that. 
‘ theif hearts overflowed with loyalty and 
love.” J wish you or I could have over- 


heard theig conversation upon the acamee 
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When they got into their bed-chambers at 
night ; we should then have been able to 
ascertain to a nicety what is the real mean- 
ing of the words « loyalty and love.’’ 
The conduct of the news-papers upon this 
occasion ought to be noticed. 
them made aukward attempts to disguise 
the real feelings of the Editors ;_ but, the 
STATESMAN (an evening paper which every 
friend of the country ought to encourage) 
spoke out; its columns were full of excel- 
lent matter, such as, if hypocrisy were not 
always backed by impenetrable impu- 
dence, must have put it to the blush._— 
The good which will grow out of this 
thing is not easily to be calculated. It has 
provoked many persons to do what they 
never would have thought of, namely, re- 
vert to the several acts of this long reign ; 
it has revived Saratoga, York ‘Town, the 
Helder, ansl all ihe other brilliant exploits ; 
it has called upon us to discuss, and has, in 
some sort, compelled us to discuss, what we 
never should have thought of discussing, 
thongh, I must confess, we ought not to 
have wanted any such spur; it will ope- 
rate as most other feasts do, that is to say, 
it will leave a head-ache for those who were 
concerned in it. They have made the 
king’s reign a subject for rejoicing; we 
say that it has been a most unfortunate 
reign; thereupon they accuse us of being 
‘raitors; thereupon we must show, that 
uhat we say is true; their drunken-bout is 
over; it is now our turn to be heard, 
when they have no longer purchased shouts 
wherewith to drown our voices; and, be- 
fore we have done, it shall go hard but we 
will make their Jubilee turn to good ac- 
count. For my own part, I have already 
turned it to one most valuable purpose, 
which is to avail myself of this occasion 
publicly to declare, that-I am, with great 

respect, and sincere regard, 

Your faithful, 
And most obedient servant, 
W™. COBBETT. 
Botley, Thursday, 2 Nov. 109. 


P. S. Pray read the letter, below, re- 
specting the Blue Ribbon scheme at Epping. 








(e The Letter of “ Decivs” shall be 
noticed in my next. 





JUBILEE. 


Sixk;—Any man who, in the pursuit of 
the sciences, can contribute a new fact, is 
considered meritorious. It lays either a 
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new, or an enlarged ground, upon which 
the philosopher may reason; it affords 
him more extensive inferences to com- 
bine and compare ; it encreases his analo- 
gies, and is one step gained, in the pro- 
gress after truth. I am to submit, Mr. 
Cobbett, that political science does not 
difler, in this respect, from the other 
sciences; and that he who can aid the 


prevention, or premote the dissipation, of 
popular delusion, by the communication of 


a simple fact, is equally meritorious. Were 
this principle universally acted upon, I do 
not know that you would stand so pre-em:- 
nent as you do; not that your merit would 
be less; but the utility of your labours 
would probabiy not be so great. At 
the moment | am writing, it ts afflicting to 
consider the system of intluence which 
is Operating around us on every side, to 
produce the meanest politica! deception. 
ft would be scarcely credibie to many 
weil disposed persons mm this kingdom, 
who judge of the freedom of twelve mil- 
lions of people, by a row at a theatre, or 
a brawl at an election, to form a just esti- 
mate of the silent system of coercion, 
that exists in this country, and which on 
occasions lke the present is eniorced and 
executed, through all classes of the peo- 
ple. These secret workings of political 
power are dangerous in proportion as they 
are secret. ‘The misfortune is, that the 
mischief can only be known, when it is 
too lute to repair the ruin which it has 
produced. It is idle to boast of the liber- 
ty of that people, who are constrained by 
oppressive influence to express senti- 
ments they do not possess, or if they do 
ess them, to compel them to wear 
Insignia of such sentiments, against the 
dictates of their own judgment, in viola- 
tion of the liberty of upinion, and in de- 
radation of their mental independence. 
f 1 understand what liberty is, 1 should 
think with Montesquieu, that it consisted 
in the free exercise of individual opinion, so 
far as it was not constrained by the laws ; 
laws 1 mean framed upon the sacrifice of 
that portion only of the freedom of each, 
which is absolutely necessary for the good 
of the whole. But where is the liberty of 
that class of the subjects of this realm, 
who are obliged under the heaviest penal- 
ties, the penalty of the imputation of dis- 
aflection, the penalty of the loss of do- 
mestic peace, and of being deprived of 
the common enjoyments of good neigh- 
bourhood, to wear a Royal Biue Ribbon 
im their bats, at the dictation of a man, 
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who is perhaps cringing for a title, ang 
who is kindling animosity among his ma. 
jesty’s subjects, that he may probably ep. 
joy a portion of their taxes.—Impress. 
ed with these ideas, I beg to submit to 
your notice, a fact, which | select, be. 
cause I am prepared to authenticate it 
The late Chelmsford meeting regarding 
Colonel Wardle, must be fresh in your re. 
collection; and you cannot fail to bear in 
mind, that John Conyers of Copthail near 
Epping in the county of Essex, esq. (ior 
1 think with you all these gentleme, 
should have their full addition) was ex- 
tremely active in favour of his majesty’s 
government, ot, that occasion. In fact, 
Sir, he displayed so much loyalty, at 
Chelmsford, that it was the opinion of most 
men, that his majesty’s ministers had not 
as usual done their duty, in not recom- 
mending his majesty, to include the name 
of Mr. Conyers in the last most respect- 
able batch of baronets. Not, Sir, that I 
imagine such a reward would at all ope- 
rate on Mr. Conyers’s mind ; the motives 
which actuate him are no doubt founded 
in, and originate out of, pure unalloyed 
and unadulterated loyalty ——In the 
exuberance of this loyalty, Mr. Cobbett, 
Mr. Conyers, (and every good Englishman 
must thank him), addressed a Leiter some 
days ago, to the leading solicitors, in the 
town of Epping, on the subject of the 
ensuing Jubilee, in which is the following 
passage. I inspeeted the Letter in ques 
tion, and after reading the following sen- 
tence several times, I immediately reduced 
it into writing, therefore though I may not 
be literally correct I can vouch for its 
being substantially so : 


«IT much wish that on the 25th insta 
“ all the inhabitants of Epping: both men 
“and women, who are friends to tbe 
“king and government, should appear 
« in Royal Blue Cockades. This measure, 


«if | am not mistaken, will tend to pro 


«“ duce some curious discoveries. q 
« Yours, &c. Joun ConyveEss. 


« N. B. Let the Milliner be prepared 
« with plenty of Blue Ribbons. 


I shall make no further observations 0” 
this proceetiing ; I have given you the - 
the commentary (if any is required) 1s 
myour hands. 1 remain, 

Yours, &e. 
D-—— R—wi——- 


Gray's Inn Place, Oct, 24th, 1809. 
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«Ou! “TIS A DAY OF JuBiLer.”’ 
Tom Tuums. 


gn: Accident placed in my hands your 
chservations upon the Jubilee, and though 
an humble situation myself, I greatly 
.imire the principles upon which you | 
eihheld your subscription. ‘The Parish 
which 1 live made a noble collection 
» feed and to feast the poor on that me- 
vorable day the 25th instant. The pa- 
‘sh officers, whose province it was to 
make the distribution, being men of afflu- 
ence and discretion, and well knowing 
the imperfections of human nature, and 
the great danger that is to be apprehended 
fiom hungry half-starved families eating 
toexcess, took the wise preventive mea- 
wre of restraint in the midst of plenty, 


family (who chose to accept it) small 
and great, two shillings and a guartern 
loaf; leaving the surplus of the collec- 
tion to be accounted for at a future day. 
| must here remark that, setting aside the 
feasting on that joyful occasion, you do 
not appear to me to be aware of the great 
wility which the Jubilee afforded to me, 
aud to thousands more who had no heart 
to least, but much more disposed to fast. 
!am one of those oppressed beings called 
a householder, though, by-the-bye, my 
becessity hath constrained me to act with 
that prudence and civility to seclude both 





uiysell and family from every part of the 


house except the ground floor. 
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is not to be equalled, conscious that the 
immediate distress of so many thousands 
would ill accord with so rare a festival, 
have delayed putting the stern decree 


into execution until after the Jubilee. 
Permit me now to observe, from what I 
have advanced, that if the total loss of 
my little property was for the real good 
of my country, that consoling reflection 
would soften every plank of my floor 
(upon which I shortly must extend my 
weary limbs) into a downy pillow, from 
the pleasing hope that my children, 
grand-children, or rising generation, would 
ultimately enjoy the benefit. But, is it so ? 
No, Sir, you know it is not, It is to answer 
the craving demands of the sons and 
daughters of Juxury, avarice, and dissipa- 
tion; the thoughts of which will turn 
every board of my deal couch into a 
holly-bush. Truth in Onscuritry. 
Black Friars, Oct. 28, 13809. 





JACOBIN GUINEAS. 

Sir ;—W hatever symptoms of intemper- 
ance may have introduced themselves into 
the discussion of the several articles that 
have appeared in your Register under the 
title of « Jacobin Guineas,’ | cannot sup- 
pose that on the present, any more than 
on any other occasion, you can have any 
wish that your arguments should pass for 
more, than when tried by the test of rea- 
son, they were found to be worth. Enter- 


Some | taining this persuasion | am encouraged to 


wecks back [ received from the collector | offer, for insertion in your Register, the 


aprinted notice, that unless my half year’s 
assessed tax, 51, due the 20:h of Septem- 
ber, was paid by the 10th of October, my 
goods would on that day be sold to make 
good the sum. As I knew I might as well 
aempt to raise the D | as the money 
évainst the time, I looked on my small 
portion of this world’s good in a state of 
gusition, or rather similar to a man 
“der sentence of death, and who only 
‘waits the signing the warrant to receive 
*xecution, My household property hath 
“itastood the gripe of the king’s and pa- 
rish officers near forty years, but being, 
7 myself, worse for wear, and carrying 
‘ith them also strong marks of antiquity, 

am led to imagine that my whole pro- 
ae will but barely pay the tax and 
= *xpence of seizure. But however, 
rw a respite is granted for afew days; a 
*W nights more to indulge myself with a 
ed ; thanks to the Jubilee, a seizure is not 
yet made, The commissioners and other 





treat inen, whose goodness and humanity 


: 


| 





following observations on the articles in 
question, thinking with you, that it is in it- 
self a subject of very considerable import- 
ance, and moreover that its importance has 
been materially increased by the misdirec- 
tion, as it appears to me, the great mass of 
public mind that is influenced by your work, 
has been receiving.—The subject is in 
itself of a perfectly grave description; 
it involves neither party nor personal con- 
siderations, the fair discussion of it can 
therefore in no degree be aided by appeals 
to the passions and prejudices of the pub- 
lic, It is always suspicious when a man 
lugs in, by way of helping out his argu- 
ments, abusive unmeaning epithets: it is 
peculiarly suspicious when this is feund to 
be the case on a subject not of a nature to 
stir up the angry passions. It convinces 
the reader that the writer is angry, not 
that his arguments are well founded. 
What can be meant by saying “ J sce 
“ nothing horrible in the annihilation of a 
“« nasty, dirty, debased, currency, printed like 
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« shop-bills, at ecery corner of every town.” 
{Register xvi. 532.] The mere quoting 
a passage of this description, is of itself suf- 
ficient to shew how totally incapable such 
a mode of reasoning, if so it may be called, 
is of affording any real instruction: at 
least if there be those that are convinced 
by it, they can scarcely be worth undeceiv- 
ing. If the object be to lead into the same 
way of thinking as yourself any other than 
the mere rabble; by any such helps as 
these, I cannot but think your views, in 
this respect, will be defeated, not promoted. 
—What is complained of is simply this— 
The Bank of England, having been 
exempted by tue legislature from the obli- 
gation of exchanging their notes for specie, 
have possessed, and exercised, the power 
of issuing these notes in an excessive 
quantity. ‘Two evi! consequences have, as 
is alledged, thus been produced. 1. A rise 
in the prices of commodities in general : 
2. The expulsion of gold as a part of the 
circulating medium. The remedy pro- 


posed is the repeal of the Bank-Restriction 
act, by which it is avowedly hoped that a 
great mass of gold will iminediately flow 
into the country, and displace the paper 
that is now in circulation, and disguisedly 
hoped that the government will thus be 


effectually and permanently disabled from 
paying the dividends due to its creditors, 
and that thus the national debt will at 
once become extinguished.—Admitting 
that guimeas now bear a premium, that js, 
that twenty guineas cannot now be pro- 
cured but for a greater sum than one and 
twenty pounds in Bank of England notes, 
this is not of itself sufficient to prove that 
guineas, compared with Bank notes, are 
now ma state of depreciation. ‘There are 
other and temporary causes, perfectly ade- 
quate to account for the effect that has 
thus been produced. Among these causes 
the principal one is, the expedition that 
has lately been sent to the neighbouring 
coast. Guineas being the only mediuin 
that could there be employed in the way 
of exchange for other commodities, it be- 
came an object with every individual 
engaged m that expedition, to take with 
him, in this shape, whatever money he 
might conceive himself likely to have 
occasion for. Considering the great number 
of persons employed on this expedition, 
thence the large sums for which, in this 
shape, a demand would thus come to be ; 
created, combined with the comparatively 
sinall quantity of coin of this species that* 


was at the time in question in circulation, 
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this alone, without searching for other an 
remoter causes, appears very satisfactor\|y 
to account for a greater sum than the; 
nominal value in Bank notes bein: paid 
in many instances, for the procuremen; of 
guineas. Upon no occasion has j; been 
so much as attempted to be shewa, that {y 
any other purpose than that of exports 
tion, a premium has been paid for equines, 
Did you yourself, Sir, for your own ys. 
and to be employed in this country, eve; 
actually buy, or ever think of buyin: 
at a premium, guineas with Bank notes: 
Or did you ever hear of any body else tha 
has so done? The truth is, that this doc. 
trine, as to a permanent and steady depre- 
ciation having been suffered in the case o! 
Bank notes, greater than has been sutlered 
in the case of guineas, having been found 
untenable, seems now to be abandoned. — 
What, however, is certain is, by whateve: 
causes it may have been produced, that 
within these last hundred years, a con- 
siderable and gradual, though lately ac- 
celerating, advance in the price oi com- 
modities m general has taken place. Tho 
this is ascribable, in a great measure, to (he 
circumstance of paper having become a 
part of the circulating medium of this 
country, is equally incontestable. This, 
however, is far from being the only cause. 
From the searching nature of money, % 
long as any intercourse is carried on be- 
tween the several European nations, a li- 
crease in the quantity of currency, 10 \ hat 
ever shape it may exhibit itself, whetic: 
it be composed of the precious meta. 0! 
of paper, in one country, will produce 2 
corresponding increase in the circulating 
mediuin, thence an increase of prices, !" 
every other nation with which it may 
directly, or through the medium of any 
other country, have communication. hus 
Spain, by the quantity of bullion that ' 
has imported from South America, has been 
the means of increasing the prices of com: 
modities in all other European om 
to say nothing of non-European countr r 
—An increase made to the quantity ° 
hard money in one country, from its sd 
trinsic value serving as @ medium of x 
change equally in all European — 
would produce more uniformly i2 all ot : 
countries the effect of equalizing pC 
than would an increase, to, the s# 
amount, made in the shape of papermont)’ 
No European country, possessing ay apet 
culating medium in the shape the . 
currency, however great might be circ 
crement made to the hard cash 
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ene inany one country, by the tendency | the amount of the money im circulation, 
st money has to find its own level, all | help to increase, not to diminish the evil. 


syer countries, with a celerity proportion- 
aj to the intercourse carried on with the 
~ountry that first received this increment, 
wnald feel the effects of it. The effect being 
‘ys generally diffused, Commodities in all 
~untries would experience an increase of 
pce; the rise, after a while, not being 
oreater in the country first receiving the 
nonev thanin any other. A similar effect 
s produced when the circulating medium 
of al! European countries consisting partly 
of paper, partly of the precious metals, an 
increase in any one is made to the quan- 
tity of paper currency. Our own country 
afiords an illustration of this process. By 
the increased quantity of our paper circu- 
l:tion, the guineas have been expelled from 
this, and have found their way into foreign 
countries, Where they have contributed 
to cause a rise of prices in those countries, 
the paper money has caused a rise of 
prices here. An analogous effect is pro- 
duced in this country by an addition made 
‘0 the quantity of paper Money in any 
other country: we receive their hard 
money, which contributes to prodace a rise 
of prices in this country, they retain their 
paper, which contributes to produce a cor- 
responding rise of prices in the country in 
“lich it was issued. By fresh issues of 
p{per money, however, any one European 
country, baving an uninterrupted inter- 
course With neighbouring states, and while 
‘elaiuing as a part of its circulating 
medium a quantity of the precious metals, 
ay accumulate within itself, a circu- 
wing medium far greater in proportion 
ian what is possessed by the neighbouring 
states. If it were not so, the prices of 
Commodities, except in so far as influenced 
by taxes, would be the same, or very 
hearly the same, in every country in Eu- 
‘pe; the contrary of which is univer- 
‘uly known to be the fact. To explain 
“ie Causes of this aberration from the so 
“Wersally acknowledged propensity in 
» Hey to find its own level, would require 
far more space than could possibly be af- 
“'Ced Tor it in your Register.—If what is 
‘aid “dove be true, E see not how those 
"ho regard the rise of prices as an evil, 
~ ) with any consistency, complain of the 
“<pulsion of gold from the country as in- 
under“ thatevil, The retaining it here 
: © present circumstances, were 


tha : 
‘at possible, not having the smallest ten- 


to 


kare to prevent fresh issues of p 
“oney, would, by so much as it add 
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If displaced from the circulation, by les- 
sening the quantity of the circulating me- 
dium, it palliates the evil producible by 
fresh issues of paper-money. You, Sir, 
too, appear to be peculiarly estopped 
from complaining of this expulsion of 
gold as a grievance: inthe present state 
of our relations with the rest of Europe, it 
helps materially to obstruct the carrying 


on that foreign commerce that is so perni- 


cious to this country, so profitable to 
others.—That of late years a considerable 
increase has taken place in the price of 
commodities, attributable, in a far greater 
degree than to any other cause, to an in- 
crease in the quantity of circulating paper, 
and that this increase is productive of very 
disastrous results, is perfectly obvious, 
What, however, is equally obvious is, that 
a8 a producer of this evil, the Bank of 
England, though standing most conspicu- 
ous, does not stand alone.—Whatever ad- 
dition may come to be made to the mass 
of paper-money in any given country, of 
whatever materials that addition may be 
composed, whether of metal or of paper, 
and whatever may be the nature of the 
paper, so long as it passes from hand to 
hand for its nominal value, while the ori- 
ginal mass, and the increment thus made, 
remain in the country, the eflect produced 
upon the prices of commodities will be 
precisely the same. ‘Thus, whether the 
addition be made in the shape of Bank of 


England or of country bank paper, a core 
_responding rise of prices, proportioned to 








the amount of the issue, and without any 
regard to the source whence it proceeds, 
will immediately take place. As to the 
exact amount of the country bank notes in 
circulation, I have no materials for form- 
ing any conception: it certainly falls 
materially short of the amount of Bank 
of England notes. What however is cer- 
tain is, that if it is not greater, we owe it 
to nothing less than to any forbearance, or 
regard to the public welfare, on the partof 
the description of persons if question. A 
circumstance that shows that, on the part 
of the Bank, there can have been no such 
exorbitant and excessive issue of their 
notes, as appcarsto have been imagined, 
is the very existence of these country bank 
notes. The principal means by which the 
Bank of England, as well as the country 
hanks, introduce their notes into circula- 
lation, is by granting loans, and discounting 
bills, which is nearly the same thing undey 
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another name. Besides the advantage that 
it derives from the being a Bank of deposit, 
an advantage peculiar to itself in contra- 
distinction to the country banks, working 
ona more extensive scale, the Bank of 
England could afford to work for smaller 
profits than the country banks, and might 
thus probably, were it not for the advan- 
tage possessed by the country banks in re- 
spect of their locality, engross the whole 
business of this description that is trans- 
acted inthe country. How it has hap- 
pened that with these obvious advantages, 
this result has not been more nearly or alto- 
gether produced, it is foreign to the present 
purpose to enquire. What, however, these 
considerations shew is this, that if the 
conductors of the Bank of England are 
just objects of our abhorrence, the con- 
ductors of the country banks are not less 
so.—-A notion that appears very gene- 
raliy to have seized men’s minds is, that 
there is a sort of identity between the go- 
veroment and the Bank of England, and 
that they are together carrying on a joint 
concern, by which they are the profiters, 
the pnbhe the losers Nothing can be 
more shatlow or mistaken than this idea. 
Need it really he said, then, that the Bank 
Directors aud the king’s ministers are a per- 
fectly distinct set of persons ? That no 
man ever united these two functions 
in tumself? It seems to be supposed that 
the Bank is receiving every year out of the 
pubue taxes outrageously large sums of 
the pubiic money: but for what purpose 
paid, or out of what fuad it comes, the re- 
tention of the persuasion seems much too 
delightful to allow the broachers of such 
notions 1o stop for a moment to consider. 
The public accounts shew precisely what 
is the amount of the sums that the Bank re- 
ceives yearly from government. But per- 
haps it may be supposed that over and 
above the sum to which the interest, thus 
avowedly paid, corresponds, the Bank Di- 
rectors put into the hands of ministers, 
when called for, any quantity of this their 
paper-money, and that, when thus pos- 
sessed of it, ministers employ it in paying 
the public creditors, Yes: this notion 
really is entertained, and here we have a 
gentleman stating himself as entertaining 
it. Hear your correspondent, Mr. Ber- 
nard (Register, vol. xvi. 537.) “ When new 
“Joans and fresh taxes were required to 
“ carry on the war, it became necessary on 
“ every additional loan and tax to coin 
* and issue annually, a certain number of 
“new Bank notes, to the amount of ihe in- 
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«« terest on the loan or money borrowed: 
“and so, each succeeding year, as more 
‘ ‘ : ene Lill: 
7 money was wanting, the Bank-note, | 

progressively encreased and accumy. 
“ lated.” Really, if what this gentleman 
says be correct, the amount of paper in 
circulation would be considerable indeed | 
Why, it would be at least equal to the 
amount of all the debt created, and 4)! 
the taxes imposed since the Bank were jr. 
strained from exchanging their notes for 
specie. It is inconceivable that any man 
that can count his fingers should fall into 
such gross errors.—The truth is, the Bank 
of England derives no advantage from 
forcing their notes into circulation, unless 
in so far as they are paid in the shape of 
interest for making a fresh issue, with the 
prospect of receiving, at some future pe- 
riod, an equivalent in money. The Bank 
Directors might unquestionably, so long 
as the Restriction act remains unrepealed, 
without suffering any considerable pre- 
sent loss, manufacture,*and hand over to 
the government, a quantity of their notes: 
but ministers have no motive for the ask- 
ing such an advance, nor, if they had, have 
the Bank Directors for complying with it. 
On the contrary, a certain loss would thus 
be incurred. _Each Bank Director being 
as much one of the public as any other 
individual, he would suffer in common 
with the rest of the community by the rise 
of prices that would thus be produced, and 
moreover, the concern in general upon the 
repeal of the Bank Restriction act, whien- 
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ferer, 
ever that event may take place, would be ee 
subjected to the obligation of exchanging peopl 
‘these notes, as others, for specie—\\ hen hf 
painful emotions have been excited in the “tity 
human bosom, as in the present instance by treate 
the distress occasioned by the pressure of moni 
the public taxes, it is a sort of reliefto cive Seed. 
vent to the unpleasant sensations that are tilly 
thus experienced. On this occasion, the a 
Bank Directors have been pitched up" deeds 
as the most appropriate objects for og. ino 
the public be ig and, with the view © illo 
giving colour to this imputation, it 18 ale them 
tempted to be shewn that they alone are calle 
the public creditors, and that all the cost ward 
that they have incurred to entitle them tor reall: 
ceive, and put into their own pockets, o contr 
the money that is now paid for the untercs teens 
of the debt, has been simply the expence flicte 
of manufacturing their notes. Or at lea let 
if this is not supposed, what is supposed mn ly pe 
that upon the payment of every quart of ing | 
dividend by Ait Bank, a fresh mass of y 


notes, equal to the amount of the dividend, 
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. jsued, and that by so much the 
Rank Directors profit. Chis appears ex- 
comely absurd when stated; but such, or 
cypething analogous, must be the notions 
of those who thus lustily deal out their 
wy ctives against the Bank Directors.— 
The opt ration that 1s thus attempted to be 
confounded is in itself extremely simple 
and iatelligible. Whatever is paid to the 
public creditors as interest upon the loan, 
bas first been raised upon the people in the 
shape of taxes. Upon this occasion the 
Rank is the mere agent of government, 
It first receives the money from govern- 
went, then pays it away for government: 
jut asa private London banker, having 
received from a private individual, a mass 
of money in deposit, pays it away in de- 
wil to his order; in the one case the re- 
ceipt tor the dividend being the voucher, 
in the other case the draft.—lIt is said, 
hat the public creditors would be no 
wilerers, by government ceasing at once 
to pay their dividends. This appears to 
be an assertion so extravagant, and so ex- 
clusively dictated by blind passion, that I 
cannot think it will be persisted in, after 
avy the smallest consideration. Besides, 
Sr, you yourself, in almost the same 
breath in which the assertion is made, 
depict in the strongest terms, the suffer- 
ig that would thus be produced. [Regis- 
er, ¥. Xvi, p. 531.] A man losing halt his 
come, no words can paint the indigna- 
ton leit, at the folly of his exposing him- 
'| to this suffering: losing the whole of 
4 bo is not to be pitied, nor is he any suf- 
leer. The Bank Directors are in your 
New of the matter a very wicked set of 
Peope, aud have done, and are now 


ings very serious mischief to the coun- 
u) Sut, how would you have them 
‘ested tor this their evil-doing? Let the 
res 


‘ 1 you are invoking take eflect, you re- 
"td, not punish them. Perhaps, as was 
dome in lreland, by way of taking revenge 
upon these blood-suckers for their mis- 
‘a you would joyfully join in collect- 
ioe mass of these nasty dirty 
ing bits of paper, and set fire to 
al provided you yourself were not 
on pon, to contribute any thing to- 
a he formation of the pile. This 
“'y is a most notable and effectual 


conte abe 
‘rivance for relieving the r dis- 


ali 


‘sed and oppressed people of this af- 
Would you, Sir, pray 
ly me ask you, find yourself very great- 
Punished or impoverished, if, after hav- 
5 !ssued a number of bills, the amount 
which, at some subsequent period, 
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you thus imposed on yourself the obliga’ 
tion of paying in money, or money’s 
worth, the holders of those bills should 
unaccountably take it into their heads to 
destroy them? Or would the holders of 
those bills, having paid, and expecting 
again to receive, valuable consideration 
for them, be greatly enriched by any such 
operation? Do pray, Sir, take a one hun- 
dred pound Bank of England note in your 
hand, that you may have received in 
exchange for a hundred pounds worth of 
wheat, and ask yourself whether, if that 
note were at once to lose its exchangeable 
value, you would not be in precisely the 
same condition as if your wheat had been 
burnt, or by any other means destroyed. 
Did it never happen to you to hear, Sir, that 
great distress was occasionally produced 
by the failure of country bankers? But 
perhaps you may be prepared to shew 
that all this suffering is not real, but 
purely imaginary, and that what people 
thus mistake for loss is a real gain to them. 
If this be so, Sir, and | really see not 
how with any consistency you can think 
otherwise, the stating on this subject your 
ideas to the public appears to press upon 
you with peculiar emphasis, since it 
would teach those that were persuaded by 
your arguments, to see advantages, when 
before nothing was visible but distress, 
What is expected from you, then, is this : 
to shew that a given individual, you 

ourself for example, being possessed of 
1,0001. worth of the notes of a country 
bank, for which you had paid a valuable 
consideration, and that bank happening to 
fail, without leaving any assets, you would 
not be any the poorer by that 1,0004, 
worth of notes ceasing at once to be of any 
value. What, it is hoped, will not escape 
your penetration is, that by mere transter- 
ence of property, the nation at large is no 
gainer. It is quite clear that there are 
many persons that would be gainers by the 
destruction of the paper currency of the 
country ; but the gainers bear no propor- 
tion to the losers: they are not perhaps 
as one in a hundred thousand.—As to the 
remedy proposed, or rather the leaving 
the evil to cure itself, it seems not in the 
smallest degree calculated to produce 
any such effect, as that which appears to 
be expected from it. It is asserted that 
the gold. coin, if it has not already all of 
it. quitted the country, yet, from the ra- 
pidity with which it disappears, there will 
very shortly be none of it remaining. 
The return of this gold coin is the thing 
desired, No such effect as this seems, 
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[fitis 


however, likely to be produced, though | posed to the contamination of paper: re. 


double or treble the quantity of Bank 
notes, that are now in circulation, were 
issued, and consequently prices double 
or treble beyond what they are at pre- 
sent. Besides, Sir, though the disorder 
were thas capable of being cured, the 
process would be an extremely gradual 


~ Oo 
one, and the mass of suffering produced 





proportionably great. Neither the Bank | 


of England, nor country banks, have the 
power of introducing their notes into cir- 
culation, but in proportion as a demand 
is made for them by individuals. Nobody, 


you least of all, Sir, will accuse the Bank | 


of England, or the country bankers, of 


not seizing every such oppertunity of 


giving currency to their notes: this is 
among the complaints against them: we 





now see the amount of the effect that 


has thus been produced, and the time 
that has been taken to produce it. The 


restriction on the Bank took place in the | 
latter end of the year 1796, or beginning | 
of 1797. The issues cannot be expected | 


to be more rapid hereafter, than they 
were in the interval between that period, 


and the present. ‘They will be less rapid ; | 
and that from two causes; 1. The stagna- | 
tion of commerce, and transactions in | 
general, thence a diminution of the number | 
of occasions, on which the discounting of 


bills has heretofore been required ; 2. | 


The discounting of bills by imdividuals, | 
this they will be enabled to do, by the. 
quantity of capital that will have been | 
thrownout ofemployment. We sce then, | 


Sir, how long we should have to wait for 


the relief in question, did it really con- | 


tribute to produce the desired effect.—So 
incorrigibly dull has the public hitherto 


been, that though the process is obvious | 


enough, and easily traceable, they have 


never yet been able to comprehend, how | 


it has happened that guineas have disap- 
peared as paper money has increased. 
A fresh mode of reasoning is necessary 
to make it intelligible to them. Here we 
have it (Register, xvi, 524), « They” 
{Guineas} “ will not stay to circulate 
‘amongst so much dirty, iil-looking; 
“ worthless paper.”” Now, this is probably 
designed as a fair, legitimate, persuasive, 
convincing mode of argument. It speaks 
to the senses, and is mtelligible to tie 
meanest capacity. Guineas are endowed 
with feeling : they feel the passions of 
aversion and love, they love England, 
but their hatred to paper is greater than 
their affection to their country : they 
therefore quit their c » when ex- 
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| 
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| 





turn to it when the paper has vanishe: 
[am afraid, however, Sir, that to ensor, 
the return of these sensitive guineas ae 
must have something more substantia! to 
offer in exchange for thei, than the mer 
absence of the objects of their aversion 
To those, who possess them, we must pay 
an equivalent for their return, And jios 
is this to be effected in. the present Jitie 
less than annihilated state of our commerce 
with the Continent? If we get them 
back, it must be by commerce that it will, 
if at all, be accomplished. As to this 
purpose therefore, you, Sir, will scarcely 
declare that Britain is independent o/ 
commerce.—This letter has already ey. 
tended to such a length, that I shal! only 
add, that the conclusion from what has 
been said above, is, that the only true 
remedy for our present calamitous con- 
dition, is by an act of the legislature to 
prohibit, both on the part of the Bank of 
England, and of country bankers, the 
issuing of any fresh notes, or the reissue 
of those, that in the course of business 
may be returned upon them, till the num- 
ber in circulation has been reduced t 
a given amount. This is the only sur 
and safe course of gradually preparin; 
the way for the return of guineas into ti 
circulation ; of enabling Parliament after 
atime, without endangering the production 
of some violent concussion, -to repeal UY 
Bank restriction act ; of reducing the prices 
of commodities to the level they were * 
on some given anterior period, and (0: 
affording relief to fixt incomists; ai! © 
preventing thenceforward any sucl cal- 
mitous consequences from  acdyane' ol 
prices, as those that we now labour ander 
Iam, Sir, yours, &c, Decics. 





WEST INDIA CUSTOM-HOUSE FEE 
St. Pierre, Martinique, 20th Aug. 1809. 

Sin;— Among the numerous subjec's 

which require reform, there is none whi h 

more imperiously requires the attention of 

government than the exorbitant a 

of the Fees, extorted by the Custom 

Houses throughout the West Indies. 
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Collector. [Comptrolle gm Clerks. bine? 4 | 
DOCKET OF FEES. : , hia 
Dirs. Cents.}Dirs. Cents.|DIrs. Cents. |Dirs. Cents. htt i 
(yn Vessels entering with Cargo, and clear- By 
ing in Ballast; viz. (on Island Vessels) ges 
From 15to30Tons . . 7 50] 2 50] 3 2 50 dia 
g0- 55. , 2, ee -10 $ 331 <4 3 Be 
as 'S") Se, ah 45) tee 12 4 I 4 ee 
sO - 100. ‘te ane 15 5 6 4. [ice 
io Fe. 6) .<6eer #Les. © 8 18 6 6 6 4 
SPS ee tas oe. . O1 ei eee 19 50 6 50 6 f) py 
200 and upwards... + 24 S s 8 if 
Qn entering Vessels with Cargo, and clear- : | 
ing with Cargo. . {* +h 
From 15 to 20 Tons ....e 10 S a o>: ww $ a 
a SRS (Ores eS Pao ine 5 5 4 ty ae 
Pee | tb ee eee 20 6 66] 6 5 Nt Ni 
85s, SB eign eee ‘ . 6 ‘ats 
80's JOG). us a, +. koe. oe 10 8 6 ‘ey 
100 SEK oe even pie of oe 12 66 | 12 8 ah 
150 2 ‘GO. a kt woe tet oe ee 14. 12 se) i! 
200 and upwards. . . . - « | 5+ 1s 16 3 ia) 
(Qu drawing Passes for $ Months . . . « | 10 3, 33 3 3 v5 
Do. for6 Do. hae, Bap 6 66] 6 6 tae 
the 
On Non-objection Notes. ry ay 
Under. 100 See. ws oes se he 2 I l he? 
Above 100 Do. niet Lice ke 3 l l i Ht 5 
_ | 
#0 European and American Vessels, enter- 4 # 
ing in Ballast, and clearing with Cargo. age 
From, 15 to 50 Toms... 6 ee PO 12 Ss 6 + " ey 
ee LOR e ALSO y 16 12 s 4 th 
196.3 "S8. SE SE A 5 ee 18 16 12 a 
200 Tons and upwards . . . . | 72 24 i6 16 Pk ue 
hie 
Ditto entering and clearing with Cargo. | . 
From 15 6 30/famwt 5. 8 See to 16 8 6 he. 
OO o" FG J véilé. acy ek ef 60 22 12 8 
SSO > a cla Ue eek hf 72 24 16 12 
200 Tons and upwards . . . « | 96 32 16 16 


On Permits and Cockets for above Vessels, three Dollars are charged ivr each ; on all 
Produce shipped, the Waiters and Searchers receive five Stivers for each rackage or 
fox; and also, sixteen Dollars for two general Manifests for an European Vessel. 
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The Revenue which arises to the Col- 
lector alone of this Port, from the above 
exorbitant Docket of Fees, is, at a very low 
estimate, worth at ‘east twelve thousand 
guineas per annum. It is, Sir, a melan- 
choly reflection, that this severe tax on 
commerce and industry, does not, in the 
most remote degree, go towards increasing 
our resources or lightening our heavy 
burthens, but is appropriated to the sol 
benefit and use of one individual, who 
fattens on the exertions of the industrious, 
and by the insupportable extent of his 
Fees, does incalculable injury to the na- 
tion, by paralizing those efforts, which, if 
unshack'ed by the enormous weight of 
Custom-House Fees and Charges, would 
be the means of benefiting thousands of 
individuals, and of giving circulation to 
English manufactures to a surprising ex- 
tent. Should a merchant make any re- 
presentation as to the extravagance of the 
charges made by the Custom-House, he is 
immediately reterred to a Docket sanc- 
tioned by the signature and approval of 
Sir Geo. Beckwith, K. B.; and here, Sir, 
{ cannot but observe, that I believe this to 
be a solitary instance, where a British 
commander in chief has, of his own au- 
thority, thought fit to supersede an act of 
the legislation! For, although the Fees re- 
ceived at other Custom-Houses be higher 
than those specified in the act, yet, until 
the present instance, no governor has been 
bold enough to put his hand to an illegal 
and oppressive Docket. There is, Sir, 
however, another, and a great evil, at- 
tendant on the rapacious system of the 
English Custom-Houses, established in fo- 
reign colonies or islands ; it impresses the 
natives and others, with the belief, that 


extortion is sanctioned by our government. 
A foreign island is justly esteemed more 
lucrative to the governor, than an English 
one ; and if it were not so, how could St. 
Croix, St. Thomas, and Martinique, be as 
valuable governments (or perhaps more 


so) than Jamaica? But I hope, Sir, 
through the medium of your Register, that 
this representation will meet the eyes of 
ministers, and that, by their measures, 
foreigners may be convinced, that nothing 
but a want of proper information, has 
hitherto permitted the existence of abuses, 
80 desniiiee to the nation, and so oppres- 
sive to individuals, I remain, &c. 
Mercator. 


HIGH PRICE OF PROVISIONS. 
Sin ;—Having observed by the news- 
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papers, that the Lords of Trade had grant. 
ed, or, were about to grant, licences to im. 
port corn, and stones to grind it with, from 
France, in exchange for colonial produc. 
tions ; for trash where bread is wanted - 
and feeling myself, as it were, involved in 
the disgrace of a measure which, in im 
estimation, at once betrays our want of 
resources to carry on the war till an ho. 
nourable peace is obtained, and places us 
in the ridiculous sityation of claimijg th 
dominion of the sea, and begging bread to 
enable us to hold it from the very enemy, 
who is determined to give up his share of 
that dominion only with the existence of 
the nations which he rules; I addressed 
ihe underneath vo their lordships, aud 
sent it to a Sunday newspaper for inser- 
tion; but it was returned without assign- 
ing any reason whatever. I allow every 
man, Sir, to be the best judge of his own 
reasons for whatever he does; and | can 
conceive many reasons why the conductors 
of periodical publications, should return or 
suppress many of the articles that may be 
sent them; but as I do not see the reason 
why public spirited men should not assign 
their reasons for doing so, I think I see 
very clearly that such of them as do not 
do so, take the most effectual means in 
their power to crush public spirit and de- 
prive themselves of its aid, by shewing 
such unqualified marks of contempt, 4 
their refusal does shew for the feelings of 
those, who may, from a sense of public 
duty, wish to add their mite to the aggte- 
gate stock of general knowledge througi 
the medium of the press, It cannot be 
flattery to say, Sir, that I hold a very 
different opinion of your liberality 4 4 
public spirited man; (a publie character 
Lawyers will not allow you to be) and to 
confess that such opinion has received a 
considerable degree’ of strength, from 
your recent publication of an article 
defence of Col. Wardle, which the Editor 
of the Morning Chronicle refused to ' 
sert, perhaps with no ae degree of re 
gard to the feelings of the author and the 
duties of candour, than the Sunday ppet 
has shewn in my case. Holding this 7 
nion of your liberality, I beg leave to trouble 
you with the letter in question, rt 
you, asI did the said paper, to apply a" 
corrections, as in your better judgment ! 
may stand in need of, to merit its room 
the Political Register, if it deserves y™ 
attention. ‘od 

+ ~My Lords ;—Itis unnecessary ee 

| Your lordships of the fatal consequence 
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bid 
millions, [ mays ‘Vv; of your fellow subjects 
sich resulted, immediately as wellas re- 
oly, from the duke of Portiand’s Pro- 
gnation of Scarcity in 1799. Your 
rdships’ recollection of the calamities 
a ‘hat and the succeeding year, can onty 
emminate with yourlives ; and the public 
can on!) forzet them, when history ceases 
to record the soup shops, accumulation of 
rates, and multiplication of paupers 
which disgraced those years, and will dis- 
crace others for ages to come. Your lord- 
suins are also aware of the rapid strides 
mhich these calamities are again making 
this vear, under the similar plea of a defi- 
cient crop; and to arrest their progress, 
your lordships, if report be true, have ei- 
ther granted or intend to grant, licences 
import grain from France, provided 
Napoleon will take colonial productions in 
exchange. It is impessible to conceal 
from him that we have sugar, coilee, and 
cotton to dispose of; but in the present 
sate of his temper, power, and determina- 
tion, 1s it not the last thing that he ought 
to know, nay, is there any thing which 
ouglituot to be done, to conceal from him 
that we are in want of bread ? Conceiving 
that there is not, I beg leave to submit to 
your lordships whether the means of- de- 
eating the internal enemies of their coun- 
vy, who, by advancing the price of pro- 
visions under the plea stated, have placed 
your lordships in the humiliating, if not 
raitorous, situation, of cringing for bread 
tothe very enemy whom we attempted to 
conquer by the means of famine, be not 
more immediately within the reach of 
your lordships’ power. The recent and 
rapid advanced price of corn must either 
ve or be not the measure of the scantiness 
ofcrop, to which it isascribable. If it be 
the measure of it, then the scarcity 
amounts to one third of last year’s crop, for 
‘Ne price has advanced, or will soon ad- 
‘ance, mm that proportion to last year’s 
price. And if it be not the measure of it, 
then it is not the corn that has advanced a 
third in price, but the money that has re- 
Treated back to two thirds of its last year’s 
‘changeable value. It is my positive be- 
lief that the latter is the case, and in hold- 
as ree belief Lam not a free agent, for 
lubes upon me, not only by my total 
eR ih sn deficiency of one third, or 
envi one thirtieth in this year’s crop; 
ep only by my experimental knowledge 
e om Conscientiousness with which the 
“tom of trade allows the monied far- 
“er and corn-dealer to take every possi- 


SupepLement to No, 18. 
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ble advantage of the consumer, but by my 
positive recollection, thar the price of 
bread in the winter of 1799 and 1S00, rose 
nearly in the proportion of 125 per cent. 
to the price of the preceding year, while 


: s) 
the deficiency of crop, as stated by the 


late duke of Bedford in the house of peers, 
amounted only to 25 per cent. of the pre- 
ceding year's crop. This, my lords, is the 
strongest proof which the case will admit 
of, that the 100 per cent. difierence be- 
tween the whole of the advance, and the 
25 per cent. corresponding advance to the 
deficiency of crop, cannot be traced to any 
other cause but a corresponding increase 
of Bank notes, country bank notes, Bank 
post bilis, navy bills, exchequer bills, bills 
of exchanges, promissory notes, bonds, or 
any other instrument in writing, or other- 
wise, by whatever name it may be calied, 
which absolately or conditionally pur- 
chases or circulates the produce of our in- 
dustry. The bank notes, bu.h town and 
country, bills of exchange and promissory 
notes, part.of which were issued for the 
express purpose of withholding from mar- 
ket and forestalling in the market, corn, as 


| well as every other article of necessity or 


convenicucy. And if this proof be posi- 
tive as to the real cause of the calamities 
of 1799 and 1800, can it be less so as to 
that of the famine which again threatens 
us with soup shops, and their concomitant 
increase of paupers, in 1809 ? Conceiving 
that it is not, I must assume your lordships 
to be unacquainted with the manner in 
which the dealers in corn, and in every 
thing else, drag Bank notes and country 
bank notes into circulation, to satiate their 
own insatiable avarice at the expence of 
the consumer, with the view of shewing, 
more distinctly, my notions of the practi- 
eability of obtaining that supply at home, 
which must be looked for in vain from 
France, while fhe people of that country 
have a recollection of our assignats, and 
other visionary efforts to starve them 
out of their independevce as a nation. 
When the farmers, (I do not mean the 
board of Agriculture), wish to raise the 
price, their policy is to keep back their 
produce, and create an artificial scareity 
in the market. But to create this scarcity 
is impracticable, without ready money to 
pay their vents, taxes, and servants’ wages, 
&c. &c. and, therefore, to make it prac- 
ticable, they iodge their own securities 
with the bankers, who greedily issue their 
paper for the sake of the interest it carries. 
‘Thus at their ease, they come to market 
Y 
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with long faces and scanty samples; and 
the dealer, alive to the prospects of ad- 
vanced price and profit, which the scarcity 
holds forth, eagerly buys up what is of- 
fered to sale, and pays for it, either in his 
own bills of exchange, or, in the bank 
notes which he obtained by discounting 
such bills. And having got possession of 
the commodity, to raise tts price to any 
extent he pleases, beyond the interest he 
paid for the notes, he has only to follow 
the farmer's example, and obtain the 
required to pay his rent, &c. 
viefly, my Lords, these are the means, 
and the only means, by which the 
farmers, dealers, and bankers unite, their 
power to filch the consumer of his last shil- 
ling; and to subject their country to all 
the calamities of a real scarcity. The 
remedy, however, is simple, and, as a 
choice of evils, if such it could be, it seems 
to be far preferable to the slow, if sure, 
degrading attempt to import corn from an 
enemy, whom we hold at so much defi- 
ance. It is only to restrain our numerous 
banks from issuing their notes, until their 


notes 


value raises, or, the price falls to that level 


at which it mav be thought the mutual 
interest of the farmers, dealers, bankers, 
(if they are to exist) and consumer, it 
should stand. It is true the farmers and 
dealers claim the right of raising the price 
of their commodities, as their taxes and 
rates advance: who then is to pay them, 
the consumer only? That cannot be, 
surely ; it is unposstble to allow them to 
exempt themselves from taxes, and, there- 
fore, a level of prices should be established, 
which would, as nearly as possible, leave 
no party to enjoy the benefits of society, 
without contributing towards its expences ; 
and far less to accumulate fortunes by its 
miseries ; as farmers, dealers, and bankers 
must continue to do while they are allowed 
the use of such facilities as paper money 
gives them to fix the rate of price at any 
level they please. Should the interest of 
the farmers, &e. be pleaded as a bar to 
the application of this means of lowering 
prices, it will immediately occur, that im- 
portation would deprive them of the pro- 
fits on which they calculate from public 
misery, and that this remedy can do no 
more. But this is not'the point on which 
national honour and national interest will 
suffer the question to turn. The pivot on 
which the question turns is this; shall we, 
at the hazard of every thing, that is dear 
to us as a nation, and as individuals, submit 


to the degradation of begging our bread 
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from an Emperor, who must « laugh when 
“ our fear cometh,” or be the most ma 
nanimous of men? or, shall we, by the F4 
ple means of discharging first, and then 
finding useful employment for, the abje 
bodied men, who work and manage qu; 
town and country rag-money manufac. 
tories, manifest to the world, that for 
Britain to be happy, free, and great, jt js 
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only necessary that she should will it: ED 
But the statesman and the landholder yw: os 
perhaps exclaim with horror, what shall fac 

we do without the thousands and millions 9 4 ae é 
pounds which we now collect in taxes and —" 
rent? Should our rags be converted into yee 
dung instead of money? Just what you ” ane 
did before you had them ; and that was te 
better than you do with them; for then, _ ‘a 
in addition to the rags, as manure, you “Jead 
had the labour that converts them into Tes of 
money, and that which money in variow Shaalas 
ways employs unproductively, to cultivate age. 
the land, and bid defiance to such scarcity aE 
as that, which at present threatens you ae 
with the most serious consequence. But aie 6 
independent of this advantage, and the They b: 
most solid advantage too, it does not ee 
necessarily follow, that the exit of paper weat p 
money can injure the interest of any clas lowes: 

of the community, (that of its proprietor and Srd 
and those whose baseless bills they dis- — 
count excepted), and to that evil theacqu'- weap 
sition of their labour to productive indus oh 
try is more than an equivalent. Put w- batraticas 
necessarily its fall may be attended with governt 
fatal consequences. Suppose, for instance, ie 

that the exit of paper money would reduce iow ® 
the circulating medium to one tenth of its ly 
present amount. In that case, one tenth no pow 
of the taxes and rents now collected question 
money, would necessarily yield as much be that 
real revenue to the state and the lané- the ma 
holders, as the whole ten tenths now pre they ha 
duce, while nine tenths of the collector two ary 
would be at liberty to join the bankers, corrupt 
&c. in cultivating the land, and muitiply- them ot 
ing the real revenue of their country, * HMM substan 
least to the amount of their own consulp manife: 
tion of it. But should avarice or 1g Mons, 

rance lead government and the /°° BAM bresery 
holders to extort the whole tén tenths being 

their present nominal revenue, oF ©" HMM a certa 
more than a tenth of it, while the farme crown 

and the tradesman can sell their produce land is 
at but one tenth of its present price, mn irregul 
indeed the consequences of parting “a tion o 
paper money will be unnecessary 5 first of 
mitous ; and the only change produce’ ® BM Parliay 
that government and the landholders Poe remed 
snatclied the hatchet from the hands of Nir as 
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bankers, and became themselves the exe- 
cioners of their country. Hence and 
hence only the danger of pointing out the 
means of raising the value of money, with- 
out shewing the necessity of lowering 
sents and taxes in the same proportion. 

Oct. 16th, 1809. C.S. 
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EDINBURGH REVIEWERS. 


Sin; —As your correspondents complain 
of the manner in which the Edinburgh 
Reviewers have treated of Parliamentary 
Reiorm ; of the length of their details ; of 
the collateral subjects which they have 
introduced ; of the refinement of their ar- 
cuments, and the other means by which 


ya they have endeavoured to bewilder and 
a mislead their readers, I think an ana- 
ee ysis of their system may be of use. By 
a0 reducing it to @ narrow compass, we sliall 
asia we it ina naked state, stripped of its 
Be meretricious trappings, and be enabled to 


; determine that degree of weight which it 
is . . s @ 
the ought to have in fixing our opinion.— 


od They begin by enumerating, in a eery 
oa systematic manner, the evils under which 
Ee we at present labour : ist, The burden of 
ei taxes ; éndly, The influence of the crown; 
‘is. ani Srdly, The monopoly of the power of 
a the state by a few.—The first of these 
evils 1s necessarily included in the last; 
pre fo: whatever abuses exist with regard to 
th taxation originate in the corruption of the 
es government, and whatever part of them 
1 can be removed, must be by Parliamen- 
fits tay Reform. The second, they them- 
nth Me © dismiss, by saying that the king has 
¥" h0 power. ‘There remains, then, only one 
a question for us to discuss, namely, the last, 


a that of Parliamentary Reform. On this, 


ind- : : , , 
‘¢ main subject of their consideration, 





10 ; 

wa “ Y re. in 30 pages of close print, only 
ers, barraph aeicaa ist, That the people are 
sly: te ; a at no reform could render 
at ram 1eT Wise ; 2nd, That, “ as the whole 
np matt power of government is now 
o- fe Suy vested in the House of Com- 
od. ons, the balance of the constitution is 


of [erved, and can only be preserved, by 
ven ‘Ng tansferred into that Bab: where 
= cera proportion of the influence of the 
me and of the great families of the 
me ‘ advantageously, though somewhat 
5 Oe arly, mingled with the representa- 
*n of the people.”’—In answer to the 
nae these, it is sufficient to say, that a 
. i, Reform would undoubtedly 
oe the corruption of the people as 
‘  itcan be remedied ; and that it is 


Raseresaes 
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no argument for rejecting any good to 
assert, that it is not complete.——As to the 
second, their extraordinary desire to pre- 
serve the constitution, it is a complete 
piece of sophisiry ; and consists, as all 
sophistry does, in an endeavour to impose 
words for things. They wish to preserve 
the constitution, without saying that any 
good would result from its preservation. 
They abhor a change, and yet would in- 
troduce a change to prevent a change. 
The truth is, they hate only a change for 
the better, and would not object to any 
alteration on the present system which 
would add to its rottenness, Any thing, 
Mr. Cobbett, will they call the British 
constitution which favours their own views, 
and nothing will they call by that name 
which does not. —The foundation of their 
second argument is indeed the assumption 
that all the power of the state resides at 
present in the House of Commons. But 
[ believe the House of Commons possess 
no other power than they ever did; the 
power of granting or withholding the sup- 
plies. If recent circumstances have al- 
lowed this to be. the real power of the 
state, they prove nothing more than what 
has been and should be the case. In this 
consists all the liberty of which we boast ; 
and whenever the Commons are deprived 
of this power, the constitution is indeed 
lost and gone. That the other branches 
of the legislature see their own compara- 
tive insignificance, and wish to share the 
power of the Commons, is no reason for 
quietly permitting the encroachments, or 
for confounding all the separate divisions 
of the state in one illegal intermixture. 
Yet this adulterous imtercourse is the 
only-expedient which the Edinburgh Re- 
viewers recommend for preserving the 
mutual controul of the different branches 
of the legislature, and for enabling the 
king to withstand the encroachments of a 
democratical House of Commons. Ac- 
cording to their doctrines no encroach- 
ment indeed remains to be made, and the 
king, and lords, (who have always been 
considered as an appendage of the king), 
would still preserve all the power in the 
state, which, by the British constitution, 
they ought to oo that of swaying the 
balance between the people and their repre- 
sentatives; for great part of the argument 
of these Reviewers is made out by drop- 
ping, with admirable dexterity no doubt, 
the distinction between the people who 
chuse, and those whio deliberate and judge 
for them, and calling both by the general 
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appellation of a Democratical House of 
Commons. As to insurrection and civil 
war arising from the king’s negativing the 
bills of the House of Commons, it may be 
remarked, that this prerogative of the 
king’s is the most rarely used ofany. Itis 
for the advantage of the different branches 
of the legislature, as for people in common 
life, to practise a mutual forbearance, and 
to prevent, by timely concessions, all rude 
collisions in the political machine ; and 
there is no reason to suppose that a re- 
formed Llouse of Commons would urge 
the king to an exercise of this prerogative 
more than a corrupt. The king, I believe 
has more to fear from Borough-mongers 
than from his peop'e. The prerogative, 
which, in case of a difference with his par- 
liament, he would use, is rather that which 
the Reviewers wish to keep out of view, 
viz. an appeal to the people by a dissolu- 
tion. On a new parliament being returned 
which persisted in passing the same bills, 
the king, itisto be understood, would con- 
cede, if he had not an interest different 
from the nation; and here it is to be re- 
marked, that this is not the age in which the 
pgople are supposed to be made for princes, 
but princes for the prope. The execu- 
uve is only the hand which ministers to 
the head or deliberative body of the state ; 
and a good government will always be 
ordered so as that a king will find his in- 
terest to be the same with that of his peo- 
ple. But to conclude this letter, which 
has been already drawn out to too great 
length, the doctrines of the Edinburgh 
Reviewers may be summed up in this, that 
the House of Commons have assumed a 
power in the state consistent neither with 
the constitution nor with expediency, and 


that the evil can be corrected by nothing ws,“ at 
but an infusion of royal and aristocratical | that the tutelary laws of British liberty 


influence into that assembly to an indefi- 
nite extent; while I contend, and every 
person may perceive, that the House of 
Commons has assumed no new power, but 
that the other branches of the legislature 
have made encroachments on that house 
consistent neither with the constitution 
nor expediency, and that nothing can 
purge it of aristocratical influence and re- 


store it to purity but a Parliamenta 
Reform. Ww. Y.> 





PARLIAMENTARY REFORM. 

Sin j--I have been so long in the habit 
of applauding the principles which ap- 
pareutly direct your political conduct, and 
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so long accustomed to admire YOUr gence 
of public duty, your discernment 6f the 
true interests of nations, and your quick 
perception of the immediate and remo 
effects of the various measures of States. 
men, that I really feel an almost Insupe- 
rable degree of reluctance in questioning 
the expediency of that project which yoy 
have distinctly pronounced to be indispen. 
sably requisite to the welfare and stability 
ot the British Empire: | mean a Reforma. 
tion of Parliament.—But, Sir, were | to 
decline provoking a more minute discus 
sion of that momentous project than it has, 
as yet, to my knowledge, undergone, those 
considerations which actually dispose me 
to deprecate a general pursuit thereof, 
must inevitably continue to operate with 
unabated and effective force; and thus 
fix me, with reference to one subject a 
least, in a distressing state of opposition 
to a person with whom | am solicitous to 
concur: the contrary of which, im the 
event of such discussion, though extremely 
improbable, I shall certainly not presume 
to say is utterly impossible. 
That the influence of the Ministers of 
the Crown is enormous; that this infle 
ance has already proved detrimental, in 
several respecis; and may ultimately 
become ruinous, are truths, which no i 
genuous person, capable of due reflection, 
can find himself satisfactorily prepared (0 
refute. It falls under the observation of 
every man conversant in pubtic affairs 
that taxes the most burdensome and vex 
tions are, without difficulty, imposed and 
continued ; that scrupulously comprehen 
sive enguiries into the expenditure of 
public money are either thwarted or ret 
dered abortive; that jobbing, —- 
and corruption, in various shapes, preva"; 


occasionally suspended without urgent ne 
cessity ; that every measure, however 
prudential and popular, which ip) gir 
originate among the opponents of a r 
nistration, is enviously and contame!ous'y 
resisted with eflect ; that decisive major 
ties in Parliament may be aint 
any Minister, on any question ; 40 ayn 
the affairs of the Empire are ™° 4 
eptly conducted, and its resourees * 
ecregiously and dangerously ee a 
It is a truth too obvious to require ides od 
tion, that all these and other evils 7 
putable solely to that influence - m4 
Ministers of the Crown are enabl iciows 
ercise. And to affirm that this per? os 
influence, operating thus, has already, 
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certain extent, undermined, and, if not 
shy counteracted, must, at no very 


se , 
ge ason 


F the jstant period, subvert, or radically change 
quick wt unrivalled system of civil polity, will 
mote hardly be considered,’ by unperverted 
ates. esons, as the idle, unsubstantial decla- 
Supe. nation of a querulous dissatisfied man, 
ating Under such circumstances, Sir, it is ex- 
D you tremely natural that a vast portion of the 
spene people of England should be favourably 
bility disposed tow ards any censtitutional project 
Tae calculated to retrench, or confine within 
I to gale limits, the influence in question. And 


seriaiuly that which has of late been 
aan presented to the public mind, 
namely, 2 Reformation of Parliament, pro- 
duced by a disfranchisement of decayed 
aid corrupt boroughs, an extension of the 
right of suffrage, an abridgement of the 
duration of Parliaments, and an exclusion 
of placemen and pensioners from the 
House of Commons, seems, at first view, 


a w likely to prove efficacious, in the way 
be. desired, that there can be little ground for 
a surprise at the growing prevalence of a so- 
hetude for its adoption. 
id But, Sir, as every change ina system 
yes cf civil polity may rationally be ex- 
is pected to produce, under the varying as- 
Pe pect of the times, many important effects, 
‘ waich, While the change is in contempla- 
on a 1, cannot possibly be foreseen ; inas- 
‘to much as the preduction of these effects is 
ia ordinarily governed by combinations of 
fe moral or political circumstances, of a ca- 
° ™ . emergent nature, which are con- 
sad = ly beyond the sphere of human 
7 oreknowledge ; and as the means propos- 


of . lor accomplishing a Reformation of Par- 
‘ament are undeniably essential changes, 


ve ™ distant effects whereof no man, how- 
il m a penetrating his foresight, can pretend 
are anticipate, without a greater degree of 
, Se than accords with a proféund 
= Unione So it behoves usto examine 
to pret project with peculiar pa- 
ni- ind care, and circumspection ; to con- 
ly ‘Scriously whether it be really ade- 
ri quate to the end proposed; whether, if 


by ~ ied into effect, it may not ultimately 
sat . productive of greater evils than we ac- 
‘De tually experience ; and whether we may 
a fae °° With an equal prospect of success, re- 
d. tort, for the attainment of the final object 
. im view, to some other of a more familiar 
. and less hazardous kind. 

ne __ lt seems to be enerally received as an 
“4 Paubutable truth, that a reformation of 
" ament would completely prevent a 
sie “*upt exercise of sho patronagyed the 
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Crown. But, Sir, I will frankly declares 
that, until farther informed, 1 cannot, for 
my part, avoid considering this fundamen- 
tal position as a mere plausible assumption, 
more likely to be disproved than confirmed, 
And I will add, that instead of regarding 
the meditated reformation, as a safe and 
salutary renovation of our system of civil 
polity, lam greatly apprehensive thar, if 
carried into effect, it may prove a proxi- 
mate cause of the dissolution thereof. 
How far ] am yet to be undeccived you 
will easily discover by the following ob- 
servations. 

The preservation of the hereditary 
rights and liberties of Englishmen, which 
should always be the paramount object of 
their public concern, is manifestly con- 
nected, in the strictest manner, with the 
maintenance of the national independence 
of England. The maintenance of that in- 
dependence will be found, on_ reflection, 
to be utterly incompatible with an uniform 
adherence to pacific measures, on the part 
of those who administer the aflairs of the 
nation. ‘To perpetuate that independ- 
ence, it is certain that recourse must oc- 
casionally be had to war. And to prose- 
cute war, with vigour and success, national 
opulence, resulting frem domestic and 
foreign commerce, must unquestionably 
be seasonably and sedulously augmented ; 
for to that opulence, at the disposal of 
able and upright Statesmen, the success of 
every war, and the eventual stability of 
the British Empire must always, princi- 
pally, be proportioned.—If England cease 
to be belligerent, she must soon cease to 
be independent ; and if she cease to ac- 
cumulate wealth, she will cease to be in a 
condition to carry on war with the pros- 

ct of a safe and honourable peace. Had 
it not been for her great pod increasing 
opulence, she certainly could not have 
resisted her potent and numerous enemies 
so long as she has done, under an evident 
mismanagement of her resources. But 
the necessary wars of England, the pro- 
gressive increase of taxes requisite to de- 
fray the inseparable expences of these 
wars, and commensurate with the growing 
wealth of the Empire ; and moreover the 
incidental annexation of foreign colonies to 
the British Crown, must obviously be ac- 
companied by the distribution of a vast 
number of honourable and lucrative em- 
ployments, in the army and navy, in the 
civil and mercantile lines of business 
auxiliary to these, in the colonial and 


diplomatic departments, anJ in those of» 
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the excise and customs: in other words, 
an iinmense and increasing patronage 
must always exist. The exercise of this 
patronage, together with the power of be- 
stowing those civil, ecclesiastical, and 
forensic dignities which emanate from 
the Crown, must, so long as the preserva- 
tion of the existing system of civil polity 
shall be heid in view, be consigned to the 
individuals on whose counsel the King 
may think proper to rely ; for, were it 
transierred to any other description of 
persons in the community, it is clear that 
an extra-constitutional power of superior 
magnitude would immediately be created ; 
and that an eventual destruction of the 
system of civil polity would ensue. The 
public duty of these Counsellors consists 
in devising, prosecuting, and accomplish- 
ing measures for the support of the go- 
vernment, and the general welfare of 
the Empire: and on the performance of 
this duty the preservation of their places 
confessedly depends. But without the 
concurrence or acquiescence of Parliament 
in these measures, they cannot possibly 
be carried into execution. To secure that 
indispensable concurrence or acquiescence, 
therefore, the Ministers of the Crown, 
under the joint impulse of a sense of duiy 
and personal interest, will always naiu- 
rally resort to those means the eflicacy 
whereof has been experimentally proved. 
Sound reasoning, persuasive eloquence, 
and an elaborate display of the expediency 
of the measures proposed to Parliament, 
may, possibly, on several occasions, in- 
cline that assembly to second the views of 
Administration, But precedents and re- 
flection have taught the Statesmen of Eng- 
Jand to beware of relying wholly on such 
uncertain means for securing an undeviat- 
ing aad satisfactory support of their mea- 
sures. Armed with the immense patron- 
age of the Crown, and amply convinced, 
by a long and uninterrupted series of trial, 
of the invariable efliciency thereof, when 
exercised with the view of securing Parlia- 
mentary support, they will always pru- 
dently place their chief, if not exclusive 
reliance, on its instrumentality ; and I am 
firmly persuaded that so long as ambition 
and avarice shall hold their places among 
human passions, this reliance will not be 
vain. The projected reformation, accom- 
panied by the imposition of new oaths, 
may undoubtedly prevent a direct, undis- 
guised, and manifestly corrupt exercise of 
the patronage of the Crown, on the con- 
siituent and representative bodies ; but a 
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collateral, clandestine, or remately ret;;. 
butive, and equally effectual exercise 
thereof cannot thus be impeded. Th, 
corrupter and the corruptible, he whose 
interest prompts him to sway, and he 
whose passions prepare him to be swayed, 
he who is ready to give and he who seeks 
to get, will assuredly, sooner or later, find 
means to approach, understand and cove. 
nant efficiently with each other. We per. 
ceive that, in almost every instance, self. 
interest operates with much greater and 
more durable energy and activity thay 
zeal for the public good ; and have there- 
fore little reason to expect that those who 
are actuated by the former will, in this 
instance, fail to outstrip, weary, and finally 
defeat the few who are animated by tle 
latter. Human ingenuity besides, 1s al- 
ways confessedly more likely to succeed 
in the task of evasion, than in that of pre- 
vention. 

Suppose, Sir, that with a view to the 
obstruction of ministerial influence, the 
elective franchise were extended to ai 
men possessed of clear, independent, year- 
ly incomes of 100/. at least, derived either 
from land, or from any other source? and 
that all other persons were disqualified to 
vote for Members of Parliament ;—an ex- 
pedient which would not, upon the whole, 
narrow the constituent body, and besides 
precluding the tumults ordinarily atten- 
dant on elections, would certainly have a 
greater tendency than any other to pre- 
vent what may be called elemental cot 
rupion, inasmuch as an independent com- 
petency, on the part of the elector, 1s far 
more hkely than any law to frustrate pect 
niary or other influence on the part of the 
candidate; and suppose that these elec- 
tors were obliged to swear under the hiea- 
viest penalties in case of perjury, that 
they meither did receive, nor were pr 
mised, nor had asked any remuneration 
for their votes ; that the candidates under 
the same penalties, were obliged to swe! 
that they neither gave, nor promised any 
species of reward to any elector ; and 
that the representatives were obliged t 
swear at the opening of every session, that 
they neither had asked for, nor were pr 
mised any civil employment, honour, of 
emolument, in consideration of the sup- 
port which they might give the — 
government, still the patronage of tne 
Crown, would, in my opinion, be, “ 
degree, rendered ultimatel res caer 
in its present sphere. If the indiv oo 
who gave support were prevented | 
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aking, and those who obtained it pre- | 
vented from promising remuneration, a | 
va tice which indeed already exists, of | 
sso unstipulated, unsolicited ve. | 
varjs, would soon be generally establish- | 
ei, Those who had been supported, 
would, with an eye to futurity, be still 
nore diligent than at present, in searching 
for opportunities to evince their gratitude. 
Geseral expectation would be kept alive, 
ud work as forcibly as the most solemn 
nd repeated promises. And, furthermore, 
an exemption from importunities would 
enavle the distributors of the honours and 
ofices of the state to bestow them in the 
most suitable, judicious, and effectual 
mamier, with reference to their own per- 
onal interests. As for the expedient of 
obliging the representatives of the people 
toswear that they would never accept any 
enpleyment or honour in the gift of the 
Crown, the reflections of almost every 
man will sufficiently enable him to dis- 
vover its ruinous tendency, in the ex- 
tremely unlikely event of its being ever 
alopted and established. If, in conse- 
quence of having acted, for a few years, 
aw representative of the people, a man 
were to be tor ever debarred by his oath, 
rom accepting the honour of nobility, and 
transmitting the rights thereof to his de- 
scendants; and if he were likewise to be 
thus for ever incapacitated to hold any 
place of trust, or in the state, of what de- 
‘cription of men, Sir, would the House of 
Commons, that most authoritative part of 
the Legislature, be composéd? Certainly 
hot, for the most part, of incorruptible, unas- 
pining, public-spirited and intelligent men, 
‘8 some people vainly anticipate; but of 
a description of persons, from whom to say 
no worse, much Jess good, upon the whole, 
could rationally be expected, than from 
‘hose of whom it is at present composed. 
lt may be said, Sir, that admitting the 
likelihood or certainty of the establishment 
of the practice just noticed, in the midst 
ol such obstacles, and likewise admitting 
\s elficacy to the extent presumed, there 
's still at hand an expedient calculated to 
‘upersede completely the exercise of the 
patronage of the Crown, among the repre- 
“entatives of the people : namely, the sim- 
‘ and sanctioned one of granting them 
iberal salaries.—But, Sir, with regard to 
this expedient, itis to be observed, that 
on those who are governed by ambition, 
on those who aim at distinction in the 
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roduce no effect 
Pat salaries were 
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not so ample asto be considered in the 
light of desirable additions to the incomes 
of individuals, they could not produce the 
intended effect on the avaricious; andthat 
if they were so, the representatives of the 
people, at least those among them who 
might be influenced by the passion of 
avarice, would ultimately become as com- 
plete tools in the hands of their consti- 
tuents as any of them ever were in those 
of a minister of the Crown. ‘They would 
acquiesce as servilely in all the crude, ca- 
pricious, and dangerous projects of elec- 
tors, probably under the controul of as- 
piring demagogues, as any of them have 
ever done in the unpolitic er unconstitu- 
tional measures of successive administra- 
tions; and the example of France, Sir, 
ought, I think, to make us beware of the 
remote effects of subjecting the represen- 
tatives of the people too much to their 
dictation. Besides, in these days of 
luxury, profligacy and venality, it seems 
not altogether unbecoming to consider, 
whether if our own Government were re- 
strained from gratifying the avarice of 


individuals, another government might 


not address that passion, with dangerous 
effect. ' 

Let us, however, Sir, for the moment, 
suppose that Ministerial influence were en- 
tirely excluded from the Legislature, and 
that the persons elected by the people to 
serve in Parliament, were, for the most 
part, removed ‘by the magnitude of their 
private incomes, beyond a likelihood of 
being swayed in their decisions, by a s0- 
licitude to preserve the salary annexed to 
the office of representative ; might it not 
still be reasonably apprehended, that the 
various passions, aud propensities which 
belong to human nature, and the different 
views, interests, and pursuits of individuals 
would too often conspire to form an irre- 


sistible opposition to many of the measures, 


of every Administration? Might it not 
reasonably be apprehended, if the Minis- 
ters of the Crown had no other means 
of obtaining the concurrence of Parliament 
in their measures, except such reasoning 
as they might orapiey in behalf of them, 
that superior sophistry, or eloquence, or 
address, or talents for intrigue, on the part 
of their opponents, or perhaps even the. 
plausible language of a popular Pam- 
phieteer, would too often govern the deter-, 
mination of Parliament, to the discomfi- 
ture and dissolution of the existing Ad- 
ministration! Might it not be apprehend- 
ed that almost every, Administration would 
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be thut extinguished before the Members 
thereof had acquired sufficient experience 
to conduct the affairs of the Empire with 
facility and advantage? And should we not 
then be exposed to the manifold inconve- 
nience of a we k, fluctuating, transitory 
Government, uns:tisiactory to its subjects, 
unfavourable to loyalty, and extremely 
disativantageous to the Empire in respect 
of its foreign relations? If, indeed, there 
existed any reason to expect that the Re- 
presentative body, in the event of the re- 
form in question, would contain a majori- 
ty of wise, steady, disinterested, unam- 
bitious, public-spirited, patriotic men, 
there would remain little ground for these 
apprehensions ; but to entertain and act 
upon an expectation of this nature, in times 
like the present, or in treth, in any other 
tines, is, surely, 2 puerility too mantiest to 
reguire exposure. 

But independently of these considera- 


tions it is not likely, Sir, that a disfranchise- | 


ment of decayed boroughs, an extension 
of the right of suffrage, an abridgement 
of the duration of Parliaments, and an ex- 


Commons, would be productive of cer- 
tain disadvantages for which perhaps 
an adequate compensation might not 
be obtained? It certainly needs no 
extraordinary exertion of the human 
Imagination to trace out, on rational 
grounds, many effects of rather an unpro- 
pitious nature, which might ensue from 
the disiranchisement of those boroug!)s 
which have hitherto so often supplied the 
legislature with statesmen and orators of 
an inferior note—with men, whose labo- 
riously acquired information, cultivated 
eloquence, and diligently improved powers 
of reasoning qualified them eminently for 
the management of state affairs, for guid- 
ing, correcting, or confirmidg the public 
opinion, and for giving salutary efficiency 
to the voice of the nation. It certainly is 
far from difficult to exhibit a series of 
evils which might possibiy arise from in- 
volving a greater number of persons than 
at present in the ferment of elections, and 
from rendering that ferment almost conti- 
nuous by frequency of repetition. Nor 
would it evince superior penetration to 
detect the varied inconvenience which 
might Le experienced in consequence of 
excluding, from the great deliverative as- 
sembly of the nation, those who might be 
appointed to administer its affairs. In 
trath, Sir, if the rigtit of propounding 
jaws were thus, in reality, exclusively 
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exercised by the Lords and Representa. 
tives of the people, to whom 
formally and theoretically belo 
not improbable, that, in the even 
moval of the actual influence of the Crown 
measures inconsistent with the reoyics, 


alone jt 
gs, it is 
t of are. 


Ulsite 
dignity and even safety thereof, tendins 
to the dangerous elevation of parliamen. 
tary leaders, would be obtruded upon the 
executive power; and that the existing 
system of civil polity would soon, in con. 
sequence, assume a new form. The Royal 
Vero, alone, Sir, is confessedly inadequate 
to check for any length of time, the pos. 
sible encroachments or usurpations of a 
House of Commons influenced by demo- 
cratic principles. 

Such, Sir, are the considerations which 
incline me to doubt the efficacy of pariia- 
mentary reformation: and to deprecate 
the pursuit of that project. Do you then, 
I may be asked, deem it prudent, on the 
part of the people of England, to rest 
contented upon that corrupt and pernici- 
ous exercise of that enormous patronage 


| of the crown which every honest and re- 
clusion of placemen from the House of 


flecting man must deeply deplore? Most 
certainly I do not: for I fee! thoroughly per- 
suaded of its direct tendency to endanger 
the rights and liberties of Englishmen, and 
the stability of the Empire. But, 1 am 
prone to think, that there is not sufficient 
ground for despairing of the possibility ot 
protecting the people of England against 
all the dangerous excesses of the in- 
fluence resulting from thet patronage, by 
a much safer, more simple, and more 
constitutional expedient than parliamen- 
tary reformation. 1 mean an unfettered, 
distinct and formal annunciation of the 
genuine sentiments of the people, on all 
prevailing practices of an important na 
ture, and on all momentous quesitots 
which may at any time agitate the public 
mind. 

Even under the most arbitrary gover 
ments, public opinion, if peradventore, : 
ever reach the ears of the Prince or those 
of his council, will frequentiv sway bis 
decisions. In England, whenever fully 
and loudly expressed, it has almost al- 
ways had the effect of governing the con- 
duct of administration. To comply with 
it ndeed, to a certain degree, 1s ™ most 
cases a proof of political wisdom: to Te 
sist it and scorn it, a proof of — 
amounting to political insanity. cn a 
majority of the people of the Us 
Kingdom should be found really ee 
to the pursuit, or really solicitous for 
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uoion of any measure, or system of 
cures, it surely cannot be presumed, 

- any minister would inconsiderately 
jsregard their wishes; and pertinaciously 
jecline to act in conformity therewith. 
Put, Sir, in consequence of the compara- 
uve infrequency of public meetings, and 
iso in consequence of the stratagems em- 
ploved to procure resolutions and addresses 
‘avourable or hostile to the views of the 
existing Administration, it is certain that 
the real sentiments, especially of the more 
reflecting and moderate of the people, are 
fr from being always known; and never 
wiiciently pressed upon the consideration 
of those in authority. Now, Sir, 1 am 
disposed to believe that this disadvantage, 
alecting both the government and the 
people, might be effectually removed 
by the enactment of a specific law, au- 
thorising and requiring local meetings of 
the more respectable inhabitants of the 
several counties and principal towns to be 
held every year, on the first Monday after 
Christmas day, for the purpose of discuss- 
ing all important questions agitated in the 
preceding Session of parliament, and re- 
viewing the actual state and exigencies of 
the nation ; limiting the duration of these 
meetings to a single day ; prohibiting all 
others ofa similar nature; and directing 
that the sentiments of the majority, present 
at each, be reduced into a few brief reso!u- 
ons; transmitted, in this shape, to the Clerk 
ofthe House of Commons, arranged, print- 
ed and distributed, in small volumes, among 
the Members of Parliament. By this mode 
ol proceeding, as instructive a document, 
on the subject of public opinion, would be 
obtained as any legislater or statesman 
could wish to possess; and there can 
scarcely be a doubt that the prevailing 
‘ntiments of the nation, thus announced, 
Would, on all important questions, govern 
‘ie conduct of the ministers of the crown, 
“ad that of the representatives of the pev- 
Pe. Theseveral meetings being composed 
a Persons possessed of clear, independent, 
bs ny incomes of 100/. all others being 
“Y Heavy penalties excluded, the sphere 
° individual influence would be narrowed ; 
‘nd there would probably be neither riot, 
“proar, nor confusion, as is too often the 
“«se at present. The meetings being held 
‘nthe same day, throughout the Cnited 


ingdom, the resolutions passed at one 
would have na effect in governing the re- 
‘olutions of another. ‘The infrequéncy of 
these meetings, and their short duration, 


‘ould completely prevent the assumption 
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of-any power which local demagogues 
might otherwise gradually become enabled 
to exercise. And the length of time which 
would elapse between the close of the ses- 
sion of parliament and the day appointed 
for the meetings, would greatly conduce 
to an ample, able and temperate discus 

sion of the more important questions which 
had antecedently engaged the attention of 
the legislature. 

Should this regulated recurrence to a 
constitutional practice, the safety and effi- 
cacy whereof have heretofore so often 
been experimentally evinced, fail to in- 
duce a compliance, on the part of Govern. 
ment, with the reasonable wishes of the 
people, and a removal of all those scanda- 
lous abuses of which they now so justly 
complain; should the minister, backed by 
a corrupt majority, contumeliously disre- 
gard the reiterated remonstrances of the 
people, and should the king inflexibly de- 
cline to distgiss his minister, after an ac- 
cumulation of urgent addresses from his 
subjects to that effect ; events which, by 
the way, are singularly unlikely ; then let 
recourse be had to the dangerous project 
of parliamentary reformation: ‘for then 
there will be sutlicient ground for consi- 
dering the reputed representatives of the 
people as usurpers of their rights, exercis- 
ing an unconstitutional aristocratic power, 
pregnant with as much political mischief 
as could be apprehended to ensue from the 
project in question. But, Sir, if a spirit 
of patriotism, a spirit of independence, a 
spirit of rational liberty, a just sense of 
public duty and political integrity, prevail 
in the nation, the avowed and ultimate 
objects of parliamentary reformation must 
infallibly be attained by the expedient 
here proposed. If, indeed, these princi- 
ples of action be wanting, it may undoubt- 
edly for some time, and in some degree, 
prove nugatory. But then, Sir, if they be 
so, a reformation of Parliament, which 
cannot, without the utmost difficulty and 
danger, be accomplished, must, upour the 
whole, be demonsirably of no avail. It 
may indeed, rescue us, for a short time, 
from some evils; but it must, in the end, 


inevitabiy involve us in others of at least 


equal magnitude. ‘To attempt a reforma- 
tion of Parliament, previous!y to a revival 
of these principles, is unseasonable, prepos- 
terous and dangerous. A recurrence to 
the expedient here proposed is undeniably 
safe; and aifords she fairest opportunity 
fer diffusing and invigorating those prin- 
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ciples, which alone can insure an improve- 
ment of our political condition, 
J am, Sir, with due respect, 
Your obedient humble Servant, 
Tuomas NewenHam. 
Coolmore, Cork, Oct. 10, 1309. 





—— 


Ciry Jesitge Appress to THe Kine. 
Nov. 1, 1802. 


To the King’s Most Excellent Majesty : 

The humble and dutiful Address of the 

Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons 

of the City of London in Common 
Council assembled ; 

“ Most Gracious Sovereign; We the 


Lord Mayor, Aldermen, and Commons, of 


the City of London in Common Council 
assembled, approach your Majesty’ssacred 
person with our most lively and unteigned 
congratulations on the recent Anniversary 
of your Majesty’s Accession to the Throne 
of these realins; with joy and gladness we 
hailed the day on which your Majesty en- 
tered into the fijtieth year of your Ma- 
jesty’s reign, not only over the persons, 
but in the hearts of your Majesty’s sub- 
jects. — When it pleased the Almighty 
Ruler of Princes to place the sceptie in 
your Majesty’s hands, the brave. free, and 
loyal people, whom your Majesty was or- 
dained to govern, received with pleasure 
your Majesty’s first declaration to the 
great Council of the nation, that “ born 
and educated a Briton, the peculiar happi- 
ness of your Majesty’s life would ever con- 
sist in promoting the welfare of your peo- 
ple, and your Majesty’s resolution to main- 
tain our most excellent Constitution, both 
in Church and State, with an assurance 
that the civil and religious rights of the 
subject were equally dear to your majesty 
with the most valuable prerogatives of the 
Crown.”—We experience and acknowledge 
the blessings of this security to our religion 
and laws, and that great charter of liber- 
ties which, in virtue of the glorious Revolu- 
tion, your majesty’s illustrious house was 


chosen to defend. Through the lapse of 


nearly halfa century your Majesty has 
proved yourself, on every occasion, un- 
wearied in the maintewance and practice 
of all the principles so graciously pledged. 
—It is a proud subject for your Majesty’s 
faithful Citizens of London to record, that 
in the midst of all our unexampled strug- 
gles, your Majesty is enabled to say, 
Row, as at the commencement of your 
Majesty’s reign, that your Majesty can see 
with joy of heart the commerce of these 
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Kingdoms, that great source of our riches, 
and fixed object of your Majesty’s never 
failing care and protection, flourishing ,, 
an extent unknown in any former war 
Deeply impressed with gratitude to A). 
mighty God for the innumerable blessing; 
he has been pleased to pour down upon 
this highly favoured nation, and more par- 
ticularly for his wonderful and great youd. 
ness, in having continued his divine pro- 
tection to your Majesty until this jovfal 
period, we, your Majesty’s faithful Citizens 
of London, have implered heaven to ac- 
cept our fervent prayers of praise and 
thanksgiving, and to continue that same 
providential care and protection to your 
Majesty for many years yet to come.— 
Believe, Sire, that it is the warmest wish 
and most fervent praver of your Majesty's 
Citizens of London, that Providence may 
long continue to this nation so distinguisli- 
ing a mark of divine favour, and that in 
the fullness of time, when your Majesty 
‘shall be called from your earthly to a ce- 
lestial crown, the memory and example 
of so beloved a Sovereign may secure toa 
grateful people the imitation of your Ma- 
jesty’s virtues, in the successors of your 
Royal House, till time shall be no mote. 
Signed by order of Court, ? 
Henry Wooptnorre. 

To which Address his Majesty was 
pleased to return the following most grac- 
ous Answer :— I thank you for this testi- 
mony of your zeal and affection for me 
and my government. It has ever been 
my anxious care to maintain the rights 
and privileges of every class of my sub- 
jects; and it isa great satisfaction tom 
to reflect, that, in the midst of all our ut- 
exampled struggles, and notwithstanding 
the duration of the wars in which, for the 
safety of my people, I have been engaged, 
the Commerce and Manufactures of J 
City of London have been carried to a 
extent unknown at any former period. * 

They were all received very gracious’! 
and had the honour to kiss his Majesty * 
hand. After which his Majesty was plea 
ed to create the Lord Mayor a Barone! 
and conferred the honour of Knighthood 
on William Plomer, esq. Alderman. 


——— a 
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Spanish RevonuTion.—Proclamation - 
Army by the Marquis de Romana.—( 
tinued 608.) » 
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nyt the actions of Villa Franca, Vigo, 
Ingo, Saint Jago and San Payo, where 
cour valour shone, must free you from 
any stain which you may seem to have 
ured by your having refused bat- 
jes, whieh must have been destruc- 
pve: and you have rendered yourselves 
formidable to your enemies, who have 
been repulsed and conquered, when the 
serority of their numbers did not pre- 
vent an obstacle absolutely insuperable to 
your valour—-Yes, brave Spaniards, in 
viewing you this day, I have nolonger that 
serenity of mind with which I before ever 
wet you. Lam no longer your general. 
ilis Majesty has called me to occupy a 
place in the Supreme Central Junta. Had 
pot this been his irresistible will, nothing 
sjould have separated me from you, nor 
made me renounce the right I have to par- 
ticipate in your future victories, under the 
command of your new chief, and the 
gicrals who command you. Receive, 
Soldiers, the last word of your general, 
ant accept the love and paternal grati- 
ude of your countryman and companion 
arms, Tne Mareuis pE RoMANA. 


Royal Decree, dated Seville, Sept. 1. 


lis Majesty would neither fulfil his own 
wishes, nor the hopes of his people, if, at 
vie same time, when he labours to tree the 
country from the oppression of its tyrant, 
ie did not make every exertion to correct 
the vices which exist in the interior admi- 
ustration, and to raise this magnanimous 
and generous nation to the high degree of 
splendour and power to which it is entitled 
vy the fruitfulness of its soil, the benignity 
ol its climate, the extension of its coasts, 
aud the possession of its rich colonies. 
Among the obstacles which have constant- 
ly opposed the progress of our agricultural 
tere and commerce, the first place is 
Jed “y the contributions, called Alcaba- 
Pa lentas and Miliones, impests, which 
» fucting the interior circulation, and 
‘essing unequally on the productions of 
or ‘and, on manufactures, and, in gene- 
er - ee of commerce, not only 
aye = red from our unfortunate coun- 
* he nberty, without which there can 
re ir - r arts, cultivation, nor conwnerce; 
"only have rendered odious the fiscal 
i. and eve industry itself; 
cman is more, inflicting on it in- 
feeble wounds, have ever been only a 
Pee resource for lying the necessi- 
“Ss of the state. Observation and ex- 


perience have shewn their prejudicial ef- 
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fects; the people have cried out for a 
remedy ; the decline of our manufactures, 
and the mercantile system unanimously 
embraced by all the nations of .Kurope. 
But though the government knew these 
defects and reformed them partially, these 
reforms were a new vice, which only still 
more embroiled the system. At length 
the time is arrived when good principles 
shall triumph over ignorance, and the 
nation which bas appeared great and ma- 
jestic in the eyes of all Europe by its 
vaiour and its virtue, shall be so also by 
the liberality of its principles and the 
goodness of its interior administration. 
The Supreme Junta of government of the 
kingdom is well convinced, that the riches 
of individuals are the riches of the state, 
and that no nation can be rieh without 
encouraging its agriculture, commerce and 
industry, and that industry in general does 
not increase but remove the obstacles 
which may obstruct both the fiscal and 
civil laws. From these considerations 
the Supreme Junta cannot omit occupying 
itself with this work, beginning with the 
most urgent reform, which is, that of the 
contribution, and providing in the place of 
those abolished, others upon such things as 
can more properly be required to contri- 
bute, distributing them equaily among the 
contributors, exacting them in the time 
and manner least offensive, and collecting 
them with the least expence possible. 
Thus the contributions, which are always 
an evil, shall fall only on those who can 
contribute, shall be applied to their true 
objects, and not to the maintenance of an 
innumerable multitude of tax-gatherers, 
who are unproductive consumers, and so 
many hands lost to industry. In conse- 
quence therefore of these principles, the 
King our Lord Don Ferdinand VH. and im 
his royal name the Supreme Junta of the 
government of the kingdom decrees as 
follows: —Art. 1. The contributions 
known by the name of Aleabalas, Censo, 
and Millones,* shall be abolished, as soon 





* [The Alcabala is a tribute or royal 
duty which is paid upon every article 
sold, in the form of a per centage, accord- 
ing to the value of the commodity. This 
per centage is varied, but all the laws and 
ordinances respecting it, to remove ambi- 
guity and to prevent exactions, are col- 
lected in a book called the Aleabalotorio, 
There is a Spanish proverb which sufli- 
ciently shews the unpopularity of this 
| form of taxation—@uien descubre la Alcabala 
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as those which are appointed to supply 
their place shall be appropriated and es- 
tablished.—2. The Department of Finance 
is Charged to propose to his Majesty the 
contributions which shall supply the place 
of those abolished.—Art. 3. ‘The present 
Decree shall be prinied, published and cir- 
culated, in the usual form, from the 
royal palace of Seville, August 7, 1809. 
Marauis of Astrorea, President. 
Don Martin ne Garay. 





France.—Address of his most Serene High- 
ness the Prince Arch-Chancellor of the 
Empire, to the Conservative Scnaic, Sit- 
ting of the 3rd of October, 1809. 


GenTLemen; His Imperial and Royal 
Majesty, taking in with a sing!e glance 
the present situation of affairs, finds it ne- 
cessary to order a levy of 36,000 men.— 
This is the purport of the Decree which 
is to be submitted to your deliberation, 
and by which the new levy is imposcd 
upon the new classes of the conscription of 
the years of 1806, 1807, 1808, 1809, and 
1810.—Your wisdom will already have 
discovered the benefit of this arrangement. 
You will soon be assured that it is the 
result of a prudent foresight, and of the 
unceasing anxiety of his Majesty for the 
public interest.—Whatever, Gentlemen, 
may be the issue of the negociations at 
Altenburgh, there are strong indications 


= eee os 





ese lo paga. “ Whoever informs of the Al- 
cabala should pay it.” In the Recopila- 
cion de los Lues the superior clergy and 
judges are exempted from it.—The Censo, 
which has been improperly called Ciensos 
and Ciensas, in the newspapers, is a rate 
collected on the rents of houses and estates. 
—The Millones is an aid that the king- 
dom granted to the Sovereign on the con- 
sumption of six articles of domestic use, 
wine, vinegar, oil, butcher’s meat, soap, 
and tallow candles. Among the accom- 
modations at court, in the Council of Fi- 
nances, there is an apartment called the 
Sala de Millones. In this room or hall 
the affairs relating to this due to the 
king, are transacted, as well as some others 
‘regarding the tax on tobaeco, cocoa, and 
a few other commodities, ‘The persons 
appointed to superintend this business con- 
sist of some members of the Council of 
Finances, and several deputies nominated 
by such of the cities of Spain as have au- 
thority to vote for representatives (Procu- 
radores) in the Cortes. ] 


[656 
that the English, after having been driven 
back from our territories, will endeavou 
to prolong the war in Spain. The ny. 


merous battalions which his Majesty \». 
_ poses to them in that kingdom, 


; 7 heed only 
be kept up to their full complement, j, 


order to bafile all the attempts of the 
enemy.—If the peace be renewed between 
France and Austria, it will be impossible, 
without great inconvenience, to suddenly 
transport the brave troops who will kave 
conquered it, from the Banks of the Da. 
nube to those of the Guadalquivir. This 
remark has not escaped the paternal at. 
tention of his Majesty ; and let us be per. 
suaded, that, after such glorious exertions, 
he is desirous, and with justice, that the 
conquerors should receive the-testimonies 
of public gratitude and general admira- 
tion.— These points, Gentiemen, will be 
explained: to you by the Orators of the 
Council of State, and more particularly 
in the Report of the Minister of War; 
whieh the Emperor has ordered him to 
communicate to you.—-The levy required 
is, moreover, much less than his M jesty 
could draw from the classes by which it 
is to be supplied ; besides, it wiil be ren- 
dered as little burdensome as possille— 
In this crisis the Senate will be anxious, 
as on former occasions, to forward the \- 
tentions of our august Sovereign, for the 
honour and glory of the French people. 


Report made to His Majesty the Emperor 
and King, Protector of the Confederation 
of the Rhine, by His Excellency Count de 
Huneburgh, Minister of War, Sept. \9, 
1809. 


Sine; If the numerous victories of your 
Majesty, and the extraordinary successes 
of your armies, be at the same time the 
work of your genius, the result of the most 
scientific military. combinations, of vf 
inherent intrepidity, and of the courage ° 
so many brave men, these victories aM 
successes are no less owing to your adm 
rable foresight. It is this which has '™ 
spired your Majesty with the idea of he 
sembling at first, in the interior of the 
empire, whatever might be the complexion 
of affairs, the youth of France who are 
successively called to serve their ah 
and of making them constantly pay ¢ a 
contribution to the safety ‘of the State, 
the same time that they accustom thea 
selves to arms.—The temporary derel "f 
tion of this system would be productive id 
some danger to the empire, and it wou 
be placing rather too great a reliance up 
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she fusure, however flattering appearances 
might be at present, to suffer the depots 
» the interior of France to want the re- 
gular supply of recruits, whenever a part 
‘{the young soldiers who fill them should 
he eailed into actual service.—A_ short 
dace at the state of your Majesty’s ar- 
- will be sufficient to shew, that the 
evy, which I feel it my duty to propose, 
, sulicient at present.—Master of Vienna, 
sad of more than half the Austrian Mo- 
narchy, your Majesty is at the head of the 
most formidable army that France ever 
tad beyond the Rhine 3 and to judge of 
what it is capable of effecting, it is only 
necessary to mention, that it was hardly 
formed when it conquered Austria, in the 
fells of Thaun, of Abersberg, and of 
Linuh!, Whether the negociations of 
Altenburgh terminate in peace, or whe- 
ther the. war continue, your Majesty has 
in your depots troops enough, fit to. take 
the field, to recruit your army in Ger- 
many.—In the month of January your 
Majesty pursued the English army in 
Gallicia. While you were engaged in 
it, your Majesty was informed that the 
Court of Vienna intended to break its en- 
gigements. Though such an event seem- 
¢! to call the principal part of your forces 
into Germany, your Majesty nevertheless 
thought proper to leave your veteran army 
in Spain ; not that the whole of that army 
was actually necessary to complete the 
subjugation of the Spanish .rebels, but to 
deprive England of the possibility of pro- 
longing that rebellion, of which she is the 
cause. That power, seeing in the new 
fystem established in Spain, the presage 
other own ruin, did not, however, despair 
ol overturning it; and her efforts upon 
this occasion have greatly surpassed all 
that we have seen her malie upon similar 
occasions. —General Moore had not been 
able to bring off from Gallicia the half of 
bis troops. ~The immense losses which his 
arihy sustained, did not dissuade the Eng- 
lish Government from sending a fresh 
army, Consisting of 40,000 'men, to Lisbon. 
I penetrated to the centre of Spain, and 
rallied round it the various corps of insur- 
seats. The banks of the Alberche and 
the Vagus witnessed their fight and their 
a Compellied to retreat to the 
er side of that river, and pursued at 

the point of the bayonet, they totally 
eer aad Spain, and the Portuguese saw 
eturn in disorder to their territory. 


is, the same period, an army of equal 
“ree suddenly made its appearance at the 
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entrance of the Scheldt, with the intention 
of burning the dock- yards at Antwerp ; 
there our enemies were covered with con- 
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fusion. At their approach, Ilushing was 
provided with @ numerous garrison ; 
12,000 picked troops marched from St. 
Omer, under the orders of the Senator Ge- 
neral Rampon; and eight demi-brigades 
of reserve, which were at Boulogne, Lou- 
vaine, and Paris, proceeded post, to the 
points that were menaced.—These troops 
were of themselves sufficient for the de- 
fence of Antwerp. ‘That place, which is 
covered by a strong rampart, and the ad- 
vanced works which your Majesty caused 
to be constructed four years ago, is still 
further protected by extensive inunda- 
tions ; and on the left bank of the Scheldt, 
the fort of La Tete de Flandre, which is 
itself surrounded by an inundation of 2,000 
toises, secures the Communication of Ant- 
werp with our fortresses in the north.— 
The English Expedition was formed upon 
the supposition, that Antwerp was only 
an open city, whereas that fortress could 
not be taken but after along siege. In- 
dependent of troops of the line, your Ma- 
jesty saw, at the first signal, 150,000 na- 
tional guards ready to march, and at their 
head the majors of your infantry, officers 
of the fifth battalions, and veteran officers ; 
you found in their ranks a number of old 
soldiers.—Numerous detachments of ca- 
valry of the line were preceded by the 
gens-d’armerie of France. ‘The English 
were not aware that this branch of force 
alone could, at a moment’s notice, assem- 
ble at any given point 60 squadrons, com- 
posed of men that had seen sixteen years 
of service, all equally experienced, equal- 
ly wel! disciplined and armed as those 
brave cuirassiers, who, under your Majes- 
ty’s orders, have brought to so high a pitch 
the glory of the French cavalry.—As if 
by enchantment, the dispositions prescrib- 
ed by your Majesty caused to appear, at 
the same instant, on the banks of the 
Scheldt, and at the rendezvous of the re- 
serve at Lisle and Maestricht, four diffe- 
rent armies, under the command of Mar- 
shal the Prince of Ponte Corvo, and Mar- 
shals the Dukes of Cornegliano, Valmy, 
and. Istria. —The sudden developement of 
such a force, and the national impulse 
which continued to multiply its numbers, 
struck the enemy with consternation. Their 
enterprise, calculated upon false data, com- 
pletely failed —burope has witnessed the 
realization of that which your Majesty’s 
penetration anticipated, when you pro- 
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nounced that this expedition originated in 
ignorance and inexperience ; and when, 
sparing of French blood, and directing 
that a plan merely defensive should be 
followed, you wrote to me ;—‘ We are 
happy to find the English crowding into 


the marshes of Zealand; let them be | 


merely kept in check, and their army will 
be speedily destroyed by the bad air, and 
the epidemic fevers of that country.’ 
Whilst our troops were distributed in com- 
fortable cantonments in the environs of 
Antwerp, or stationed in that fortress, the 
Luglish army, encamped in the midst of 
marshes, and destitute of water fit for 
drinking, lost upwards of one-third of its 
soldiers. But the facility which the Eng- 
lish have of going by sea from one quarter 
to another, may lead us to expect that all 
that will have escaped the disasters of this 
expedition, will be sent to reinforce their 
army in Portugal.—Sire, the various fields 
of battle in which your armies have dis- 


each other to admit of your marching, 
without inconvenience to the soldier, one 
of your armies, from one scene of action to 
the other; and your Majesty,’ so highly 
satisfied with the zeal of the troops you 
command beyond the Danube, is anxious 
to spare them from the fatigues of the war 
in Spain. Besides, the French armies be- 
yond the Pyrenees, now consist of 300 
battalions and 150 squadrons. It is there- 
fore sufficient, without sending any addi- 
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be maintained at their present respectaly|e 
establishment, and a considerable numbe; 
of your subjects will be definitively released 
from the conscription. Your Majesty wil! 
also have at your disposal, the 25,000 men 
afforded by the class of 1811, upon whom | 
shall not propose to your Majesty to make 


' any call, unless events should disappoint 
| your hopesand pacific intentions, YourM.. 
_ jesty’s armies are equally formidable from 





tional corps thither, to keep up at their full | 


establishment those already there. Thirty | 


thousand men, collected at Bayonne, al- 
ford the means of accomplishing this ob- 
ject, and of repulsing any force which the 
English may cause to advance.—In this 
state of things, | conceived that it corres- 
ponded with your Majesty’s views to limit 
the levy, necessary at this moment, to the 
contingent indispensably requisite for re- 
placing, in the battalions of the interior, 
the drafts which are daily made from them. 
The returns which will be laid before your 
Majesty will inform you, that, ef the con- 
scription for the years 1806-7-8-9 and 10, 
there still remain more than 80,000, who, 
though ballotted, have not yet been called 
into actual service. This immense rein- 
forcement might march against your ene- 
mies, should that measure be rendered ne- 
cessary by any imminent danger to the 
State. I propose to your Majesty to call 
out only 36,000, and to declare all those 
¢lasses entirely tree from any future call, 
~~By this means, your armies, Sire, will 





their numbers as from their courage, Bu 
why could advise France not to proportion 
her efforts to those of her enemies? In giving 
such advice, the result of the most impru- 
dent security, it would be necessary to 
forget that Austria, very lately, had on 
foot 700,000 men; and that to create this 
gigantic foree, that Power did not hes- 
tate to expose her population to almost 
total destruction, and to attack the very 
basis of her prosperity. We must equally 
forget, that England has taken part in the 


| Continental War, by landing, at the same 
tinguished themselves, are too remote from | 


moment, three different armies, on tl 
coasts of Naples, Holland, and Portugal. 
—The agitation of those who are jealous 
of France has been redoubled, because 


they are conscious that the present ciisis ° 


has for ever fixed her greatness. Their 
efforts will be impotent, because France 
has been enabled to reach the highest 
pinnacle of success and of glory, without 
making any of those ruinous sacrifices 
which destroy her enemies. In fact, not- 
withstanding the successive calls, up \ 
the present moment, made upon the difler- 
ent Classes of conscripts, scarcely have one- 
fourth of those-who composed them taken 
the field.—In considering the situation 
of your Majesty’s armies and the _ 
of the English expeditions, can we, W'" 
out a degree of satisfaction, behold Ens: 
land, in imitation of Austria, making 
efforts disproportionate to her means, a 
the wants of her navy ? What can she ex- 
pect from this contest upon land, and asd 
to man,. with France, that shall not fr 
dound to her own injury and disgrace’ 
—Sire, the French people will ah 
thank your Majesty for the inexpress! 4 
advantage and glory of a peace, ~via 
ed without maritime expeditions, ie 
enemy who, by his situation, thought it 
self free from all attack. very tr 
attempt upon the Continent, oD the p ; 
of the English, is a step towards fa 
neral peace.—The English Ministers ° 
Mri the Members of the rw 
Government, a more able set of men hi 
the Jatter, were well ¢onvinced 
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cuth, and took good care not to commit 
thems lves in an unequal contest. It did 
not escape their observation, that, to carry 
on a long war, it was necessary that it 
should press lightly upon the people who 
had to support it.—Within the last twelve 
montis, the war has cost England more 
slood than she had previously shed from 
the period when she broke the peace of 
Amiens: committed in the battles of Spain 
aud Portugal, whence her duty and her 
iwterest forbid her to recede, she will see 
those countries become the tomb of her 


| bravest warriors. Sorrow for their loss 


will at length produce in the minds of the 
Tuglish people a well-founded abhorrence 
of those cruel men, whose ambition and 
frantic hatred dared to pronounce the ex- 
pression of eternal war. It will excite in 
tliat people the wish for a general peace, 
which every man of good sense may pre- 
dict to be near at hand, if the English 
persist in a continental contest.—I am 
with respect, &e. 
The Minister at War, 
Count De Hunnepuren. 


Report of the Motives of the Projet of the Se- 
nitus Consultum, relative to a Levy of 
30,000 Conscripts, on the classes of 1500, 
i807, 1808, 1809, and 1810, by the 
Count de Cessae, Orator of the Council 
of State, 


| This Report, after many adulations on 
the genius of the Emperor and King, and 
4high-coloured panegyric on the loyalty 
and exertions of the French nation, pro- 
ceeds to explain the causes of the levy :— 
“ihe enemies of France,” says the Ora- 
‘or, “ observing that we levied the classes 
o! 1809, and 1810, before the period in 
which they were to be called into action, 
‘ought, without doubt, that we had re- 
Course to that mode, because none of the 
‘sources of former years were left to us. 
low great was their mistake! If the 
reach Government had adopted that line 
. conduct, it was because it could never 
brought to think that the English Go- 
‘ernment had determined to wage pcr- 
Petual war with France; it was because 
; oul | never be brought to think that the 
0 at Government, to which peace was 
“ portant, so necessary—that that Go- 
“Tahent, to which a liberal and unex- 
Sais peace had been granted, had a 
mn pe again with the French ar- 
nr irected by Napoleon the Great, 
electrified by his presence. Our 
““peror, therefere, calculating upon 2 
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speedy and long peace, was willing to di- 
vide the weight of the war among several 
classes, in order that it might press the 
lighter upon each ef them. He was also 
desirous that the French, who constituted 
these two classes, and who, according to 
the proper estimate of public duties, 
might have been deprived of their share 
of military glory, should be furnished with 
an opportunity of acquiring it. Disap- 
pointed in his first expectations, the Em- 
peror had recourse to those supplies of 
men which he had, from principles of 
prudence, left in reserve. ‘Twice did he 
apply for succours, and twice were the 
contingents which he deemed necessary 
furnished with rapidity. Our moderation 
had thrown a veil over our strength, 
but our moderation is desirous now of 
manifesting our strength. Let us put 
an end to an error so fatal to our 
enemies, and which may become still 
more disastrous to them! When they 
shall be well acquainted with our re- 
sources, they will, no doubt, be convinced 
that a frank and solid peace is the only 
part, the only post in which they can find 
safety. It belongs to weak governments 
to seek for security in the concealment of 
their weakness, and the exaggerations of 
their strength. It is the duty of France 
to make known to her friends and ene- 
mies her true situation; that situation is 
such as to inspire the former with more 
energy, and to warn the latter, that, in tak- 
ing up arms, they must expose them- 
selves to certain ‘loss. The following, 
Senators, is the precise state of the con- 
scriptional force of France, and I can 
pledge myself for its accuracy: The class 
of 1806 consisted of 423,000, according 
to the lists of conscription. 


That class comprising 15 months 423,000 
That of 1807 - - - - - + + - = 352,000 


1808 ------- - - 361,000 
1809 --------- 362,000 
islO -----+---+- 362,000 


Total - - -- - 1,867,000 


Of these classes, until the present mo- 
ment, there have been raised but 520,000 
men. 





1806- - - - - « - 102,500 
1807 - - - - - - - 102,500 
1808 - - - - - - - 102,500 
}80y - - - « « - = 102,500 
1810 - - - « « - = 110,000 

520,000 
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There consequently remains still at home, 
ef the five classes, 1,317,000 men.”’ 

The Orator next proceeds to shew the 
great facility with which the new levy 
must be raised, leaving an immense number 
still behind, and argues that such resources 
will be the most eificacious means of re- 
ducing the English to the necessity of 
demanding a peace, which, however ne- 
cessary to France, is indispensable to 
them, because their very existence may 
perhaps depend upon it. 





Amenica.—British Deserters. Case of the 
Men arrested as Deserters from the Frigate 


L, Africaine, by John Hunter, esq. Sheriff 


of Baltimore, at the request of William 


Wood, esq. British Consul for the Port of 


Baltimore. 


An Haheas Corpus was applied for to 
Judge Scott, late on Thursday evening, 
on behalf of seven men, arrested and held 
in custody by the Sheriff) at the request, 
and on the statement of the British Consul 
that they were deserters, by their counsel. 
The Habeas Corpus was issued as prayed 
for, returnable the next morning at nine 
o'clock. Accordingly, this morning, the 
men were brought up amidst an immense 
concourse of citizens, who filled the court- 
house and the neighbouring street, and the 
Sheriff made return that he had arrested 
and detained the men in custody, in virtue 
of the following, from the British Consul : 


« British Consul’s Office, 
Baktimore, Sept. 6, 1809. 

“Sir; Having received information 
that 13 seamen have deserted from L’ Afri- 
caine frigate, and are now in this city, I 
have to request that you will be pleased 
to secure them till they can be sent on 
board.—I am, &e. Wa. Woop.” 

« John Hunter, Esq. 

By virtue of this authority, I have ar- 
rested and put in prison the following per- 
sons, to wit: John Nowland, William 
Whokes, Denis Murphy, Richard Hewes, 
John Earp, John Burwell, and Jacob 
Lamb.—The Judge said, that he had con- 
ceived it his duty to give notice to Mr. 
Wood (the British Consul), of the applica- 
tion, so that he might appear and shew 
cause, if any he had, why the men should 
be detained. 

In the course of a few minutes Mr. 
Wood came into Court, and the Counsel 
for the Prisoners, Messrs. Glenn and J. L. 
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Donaldson, moved the Court that the meq 
be discharged, sufficient cause for their 
detention not appearing on the retyry, 
Mr. Wood’s Counsel, Mr. Walter Dorsey 
requested to be allowed time to jingu. 
into the law; and said, that they woul’ 
be ready to prove that these men were 
deserters from his Britannic Majesty's 
Ship. The Counsel for the Prisoners 6b. 
jected to the delay. The Chief Justice 
stated, that the opinion of the Secretary of 
State had satisfied him, that deserters {rom 
British vessels ought not to be arrested or 
detained under the authority of the Co. 
vernment of the United States, for the pur- 
pose of delivering them up to the officers 
of the British Government, he therefore 
ordered the prisoners to be immediately 
discharged. The audience expressed their 
approbation of his decision by three loud 
and tumultuous huzzas and execrations of 
the Tories, and carried off the deserters in 
triumph ! 





COBBETT’S 
COMPLETE COLLECTION OF 
State Trials: 


To be completed in Thirty-Six Monthy 
Parts, forming Twelve large Volumes in 
Royal Octavo. 


The Eceventa Part of the above Work 
was published onWednesday the Ist of No- 


vember. One Part will appear, with the 
greatest regularity, on the first ol each 
succeeding Month. Those Subscribers 
who have expressed their intention of 
taking the Work in Quarterly Volumes, 
are respectfully informed that the Third 
Volume is now ready for delivery. — 
In order to remove all professional doubts, 
as to how far this new and enlarged 
Edition of the State Trials may, will 
safety, be cited as authority in the Courts, 
and relied on as of equal authentctly 
with the former, I think it right to state 
that it is intended to be a litera! ar 
script of the last edition, as far a that 
edition exiends; that where I have '™ 
serted fuller and better reports of any o 
or of any parts of Cases, the text of 0 
old Edition will nevertheless be retain" 
and that the new matter will be «wed 
guished iu a manner not to be oe Table 
and be distinctly pointed out in the 
of Contents to each volume. ee 
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